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THE MARCH OF EVENTS 


HE fourth of July, the day dedi- 

cated to political freedom, finds us 

- this year arrayed in battle against 

the most formidable and ruthless 

enemy that has undertaken to tram- 

ple out human rights since our forefathers 

wrenched the small beginnings of popular lib- 

erty from King John on the banks of Runny- 
mede in England in the year 1215. 

From that time to 1775 the principles of 
democracy developed so slowly, and their 
spread was so limited that they gave little 
indication of covering the world. But since 
the time of the establishment of the United 
States, practically every country in the world, 
by peaceful means or by bloodshed, has tried 
to join the ranks of democracy. Democracy 
as a world force is scarcely 150 years old. 
In that 150 years its superficial spread had 
been so rapid that wedid not realize the strength 
of the forces that were being marshaled against 
us. We hoped that democracy would auto- 
matically spread in peace. 

But unhappily most of the tenets which we 


accepted as true were not more than half 
truths. The greater part of the world’s popu- 
lation is not educated sufficiently either to have 
the vision of the advantages of democracy, or to 
have the ability to conduct a democracy so as to 
reap those advantages in full. They are, there- 
fore, the easier made the dupes of our enemies. 

The war has been a rude awakening for us. 
The democratic countries are not only fighting 
for their own freedom, but also for the chance 
to educate the world. It is the greatest time 
in history to live. We are engaged in the 
greatest struggle for human progress ever 
recorded, and the first struggle that history 
records in which many nations have combined 
in an altruistic cause for freedom and civiliza- 
tion. We are fighting for human independ- 
ence all over the world, and we can not even 
accept Patrick Henry’s inspired utterance, 
“Give me Liberty, or give me Death.” Our 
cause can neither have death nor defeat. Our 
only alternative must be victory, for the world 
must not again lapse into barbarism under 
German tutelage. 


Copyright, 1918, by Doubleday, Page & Co. All rights reserved 














Sand ertanae marae 


BRIG.-GEN. HENRY WORTH THORNTON 


An American who was recently promoted to this rank from a colonelcy in 
the British Army for his success in transporting troops across the English Chan- 
nel. General Thornton was formerly the Superintendent of the Long Island 


Railroad 























it BARON SHIMPEI GOTO r 
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The new Foreign Minister of Japan who is trying to establish a firm basis in the 
East and to come to a fair understanding with China 
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| MR. CHARLES E. HUGHES 
a eT 


To whom President Wilson intrusted the investigation of tne conduct of our 
air programme—a wise selection which gives the public complete confidence in 
the investigation 
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lh MR. FELIX FRANKFURTER 








Under Secretary Wilson of the Department of Labor, he is the head of the 
Government’s labor policy. His single aim is to conduct his work so as to 
help win the war 














In command of the American engineers in France and the first American 
to receive the Distinguished Service Order of Great Britain, awarded to him for 
effective coéperation with General Carey in closing the gap in the line during 
the first German offensive of this year 
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Men 


on June first we had a little more than 2 

million men under arms, that more than 
half a million were then in France, and that 
another million were sufficiently trained to go 
as fast as transport can be had to carry them. 
At present indications, at least a million and a 
half Americans should be in France by Janu- 
ary I, 1919. 

At present a German division has about 
12,000 men. Ours are larger, but, taking the 
German as a basis of estimate, a half million 
men would make about 41 divisions. But of 
the men we have in France a great number 
must be auxiliary troops, used for engineering, 
transportation, air service, etc., etc. In other 
words a half million men really represent 
nearer 25 than 41 divisions of 12,000 men. 
A million and a half represent nearer 75 
divisions than 123. At the end of the 6th day 
of the German attack between Soissons and 
Rheims, 50 German divisions had been identi- 
fied in this particular struggle. To match 
the numbers used in this attack would mean an 
army of about a million men. Altogether the 
Germans are credited with something more 
than 210 divisions on the western front. 

Our allies have fewer than this. To change 
from a numerical inferiority, which has lost 
us the initiative and kept us on the defensive 
this spring, to a superiority must mean sending 
avery largearmy. This is merely on the basis 
of the numbers of the two opposing forces 
as they stood at the beginning of this spring. 
Since that time both British and French have 
been through terrific fighting. The Germans 
have also, but we shall do well not to comfort 
our minds too much with the German losses, 
for their use of gas has been very effective, 
and, in many places, their advance has been 
very rapid and, therefore, probably not terribly 
costly. 

The problem of restoring a superiority in 
man power is, therefore, a large one. 

The problem is further complicated by the 
question of time. The Germans have several 
possible methods of meeting our additions if 
we give them time to doit. It is not impossible 
that they would organize Russian soldiers for 
non-combatant duties and thus release more 
Germans to fight. The Russians presumably 
would not prefer this, but thousands of Russians 
are without food and clothing and men will 


|: HAS been authoritatively stated that 


do a good deal to escape nakedness and hunger. 

It seems impossible for Germany to get any 
help from Turkey, but soldiers from Bulgaria 
might appear in Italy or in France. 

To be certain, therefore, of meeting every 
possible German accretion with a superiority 
we must work upon a tremendous scale. To 
make that superiority sufficient to be certain of 
victory next year we should need nearer four 
million men in France next spring than two 
million. If there were half a million across on 
May tst, to havefour million there by next April 
would mean an average of 320,000 a month. 
That is more than our shipping facilities allow 
now, but not more than they should allow a 
little later. : 

The present crisis has shown that we can 
do better than we at first thought. The crisis 
is serious enough to continue to expand our 
vision and our energies until we have not 
only the unlimited determination of which 
the President and the Secretary of War have 
spoken, but with it the sense of time to make it 
effective. General Forrest’s statement of the 
science of war was not at various times in 
the war to have the most men, but “To get 
there first with the most men.” 

If we plan to get enough men to-France for 
next year to beat the Germans even if every 
contingency we can think of goes in their favor, 
we shall in all probability have enough men 
to take care of them even if something we do 
not even suspect occurs. If the worst that 
we can think of occurs we should still beat 
them. And if things do not work out favor- 
ably to them we shall be doubly sure of vic- 
tory. 

Any programme less than this will be court- 
ing disaster. The economic and political fabric 
of the world is disintegrating under the strain 
of the war. The tissue of life which is-civil- 
ization is wearing down. Every month that 
the war continues makes it that much less. 
We must not only plan for victory but for 
speedy victory. The longer victory is de- 
layed the less fruitful it will be—and the 
more danger that we shall never achieve it. 





What We Can Do 


HERE has come over Washington in the 
last six months a tremendous change 
for the better conduct of the war. If 


the events in France this spring had not 
made even the casual observer now see how 
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much bigger the task is than we were willing 
to believe, the improvement in the Washington 
war front would leave us satisfied. The achieve- 
ments, based on the general public conception 
of six months ago, are good and the prospects 
of future achievement are much better than the 
achievements up to date. 

On the other hand, our condition, as related 
to the actual needs of this war, indicates that we 
must have a much bigger improvement in the 
next six months than we have had in the last 
. SIX. 

The supply of men going to France now is 
encouraging, and probably in a short while it 
will reach satisfactory numbers. On the other 
hand there appears to have been a hiatus in our 
training activity, for the cantonments have 
not been filled up immediately as the first 
National Army units have left for overseas. 

The worst effects of the German submarine 
campaign were felt last fall and winter—the 
very time when it was most necessary for us 
to have adequate shipping if we were to be in 
time to be of very material assistance this 
spring. From that low ebb at a crucial time 
our shipping ability is rising rapidly. In the 
first place the Navy, which was not prepared 
to have any great effect on the U-boats im- 
mediately, has been increasing its effectiveness, 
particularly lately. Moreover, from now on 
the increase in the number of destroyers should 
be very rapid. 

In the second place, our shipbuilding ac- 
tivity is coming into full swing. Mr. Schwab 
not only accepted the task of keeping up to a 
schedule which up to his appointment had been 
beyond our accomplishment but he immedi- 
ately recognized that the schedule was not 
big enough. 

In the third place, although the great fleet of 
American airplanes which should be in France 
now are not yet in existence, nevertheless, 
it seems reasonable to believe that the period 
of production is about to set in. We should 
certainly go on experimenting, not only in 
aviation but in every branch of war equipment, 
but it is not likely that we shall again wait 
production for -it. We could have built a 
great number of acceptable airplane engines 
while we were developing the Liberty Motor. 
We could have built a great amount of light 
artillery while trying to improve the French 
75, in which we did not succeed, and we could 
have made a million or two British rifles while 
going through the re-chambering process. 


We could have had many Lewis machine guns 
while waiting for the light Brownings. 

These things are in the past and we are 
not nearly so likely to repeat such time-losing 
tactics. We have made these mistakes once 
and that experience is a warning tous. More- 
over the personnel of our war machinery is 
improved and it is becoming constantly better 
organized. 

As we stand now, we are in excellent shape to 
tackle the problem as it was last year. There 
is no denying that we are not up to the problem 
as it stands to-day. The problem is to do the 
two biggest years’ work in our history and do 
it in one year. We can’t wait to catch up 
with our job little by little. We have got to 
make superhuman efforts and do it at once. 


A War Basis 


E ARE now rapidly getting upon a 
W « basis. That means that we 

judge all our actions by the one 
criterion—their effect on the war. That en- 
tails a complete and radical change in all our 
standards and methods of thought. 

Before the war, for example, in any discus- 
sion of the Government operation of railroads 
we should have been gravely concerned about 
whether the Government would make or lose 
money, whether it would raise or lower rates, 
etc. Those questions have only a passing 
interest now. We care very little whether 
Mr. McAdoo makes the railroads pay or not 
so long as they are run so as to give the ut- 
most assistance to our prosecution of the war. 
We were properly delighted when the 7Tucka- 
hoe of 5,500 tons slid into the water 27 days 
after her keel was laid, and probably no one 
has yet asked how much she cost, which would 
have been a vital question in time of peace. 
In normal times the activities of the country 
must pay or they can not continue. Price 
is a determining consideration. In war, speed 
and production are the criteria and price is of 
secondary consideration. 

In war time, also, the old common law 
doctrine that a man may not pursue his rights 
to the greater detriment of the public is so 
increased in application as to create entirely 
different conditions. In war we have men with 
the money and desire for wheat bread buying 
corn bread instead, with the money to buy 
plenty of coal taking only two-thirds of the 
amount they need. We find many men with 
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markets for their goods at a profit, yet 
ceasing to make them, and others cheerfully 
accepting embargoes that put them out 
of business. Again you find wise investors 
buying Liberty Bonds at 100 cents on the 
dollar from their banks while they can get 
interchangeable bonds for 97 cents on the 
dollar from their brokers. You find workmen 
foregoing opportunity to push their personal 
advantage over employers, or voluntarily 
binding themselves to work on ships when they 
know that they could get the job just as easily 
without any promises. All these phenomena 
are based on the fact that the public is deter- 
mined to win the war, and what they would 
properly consider their rights in peace times 
they are ready to forego as a privilege of 
patriotism in war. 

These things are the phenomena of war, 
and before we are done they will have increased 
so much in number and degree that little of 
the old peace basis will be in evidence. And 
the sooner this comes the better we shall con- 
duct war. And the corollary is true also. 
When the war is over we shall be wise to get 
back ona peace basis as soon as possible—not 
a basis of ignorant unpreparedness—but a basis 
stimulating to individual initiative, and a basis 
on which the activity of the country can be 
made profitable. 


Frankfurter and Labor 


HE Secretary of Labor has appointed 
Mr. Felix Frankfurter to take charge 
of the labor policy of the Government 
during the war. Mr. Frankfurter is by pro- 
fession a lawyer and by practise a student of 
social and labor conditions. During the Taft 
administration he served as law officer in the 
Bureau of Insular Affairs. Afterward he was 
made a professor in the Harvard Law School. 
Mr. Baker brought him back again to the War 
Department, this time to help work out the 
Department’s relation to labor. During the 
war he has made two trips to France, the last 
one for the specific purpose of studying the 
war labor conditions in France and England. 
The day that Mr. Frankfurter moved from 
the War Department to the Department of 
Labor a friend of his asked him what effect his 
work would have on labor conditions after the 
war. 
“You will do me a great favor,” was the an- 
swer ,“‘if you will tell anybody that is interested 


that | am not working for after the war, that 
I am not endeavoring to create any particular 
condition after the war, that my job is to try to 
conduct a labor policy that will help win the 
war and I am going to stick to that.” 

That means that Mr. Frankfurter has no 
intention of using the emergency of war to 
try to arrange a new relation between capital 
and labor for after the war, and that those who 
believe that he is favorable to their ideas need 
not expect his aid now unless their projects 
bear directly on the war, and that those who 
believe that he disagrees with them need not 
fear his activity. On this basis everyone 
whose primary consideration is winning the 
war can cooperate to the fullest extent. 


The Coming Elections 


HIS coming fall we are to have a 

Congressional election. The House of 

Representatives is almost evenly divided 
at present. The Senate is at present Demo- 
cratic by a majority of about ten. 

If the Democratic party is generally success- 
ful, it will acquire a majority in the House and 
maintain or increase its majority in the 
Senate. 

If the tide swings Republican, the House 
will be Republican, but the Senate might still 
be Democratic. _ 

Which of these possibilities would enhance 
our ability to make war? That is the only 
question of importance in the election. 

It is extremely difficult to see what difference 
it would make, however the election goes. 


_ The voting in Congress has not been upon a 


partizan basis. There is no anti-war party in 

Congress. Whichever party is in control of | 
the House and the Senate, the war measures 

will be passed just the same. 

If the Democratic party is in control, Con- 
gress and the President may work a little 
more harmoniously than if the Republicans 
have a majority, but that is by no means 
certain. If the Administration faction of 
the Democratic party were to have a majority, 
Congress would work in perfect unison with 
the President, but that result is not likely. 

One of the best tests of the ability of a Con- 
gress is the men who head the important 
committees. In this there is little to choose. 
Senator Chamberlain, a Democrat, is the ablest 
man on the Senate Military Committee. Mr. 
Kahn, the ranking Republican, is the ablest 
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member of the House Committee. There is 
no vast difference between Champ Clark and 
Mr. Kitchen as speaker and chairman of the 
Ways and Means Committee, and any 
likely Republican successors. Mr. Sherley 
is probably an abler chairman of the Appro- 
priations Committee of the House than Repub- 
lican rule would produce. On the other hand 
Senator Lodge would be a much _ better in- 
formed chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Foreign Relations than is Senator Hitchcock, 
the present Democratic chairman. 

The newly formed Leaguefor National Unity, 
of which Mr. Theodore N. Vail is the head, has 
hit upon the only matter of real importance 
which is that no one shall be elected who is not 
a thorough-going American with a full belief 
in our present form of government, a thorough 
conviction of the justice of the cause in which 
the country is fighting, and a complete deter- 
mination to attain victory. 

With both parties committed to a vigerous 
prosecution of the war, the election can not bea 
test of the public’s feeling on this one all- 
important topic, unless in some place a social- 
istic and lukewarm supporter of the war is 
nominated. There will not be the slightest 
change in policy whether the election goes 
Republican or Democratic. Nor can the 
election affect the administration of that 
policy. The one thing that counts is that no 
soft and pacific-minded or traitorous candidate 
shall get any encouragement whatsoever. 


For Us Or Against Us 


HE Sinn Fein Irish have joined Ger- 

many directly, and planned to fight us 

—to keep British troops out of France 
by attacking them in Ireland, and to keep our 
troops out of France by helping the German 
submarines sink them: 

The Irish Nationalists also are our enemies. 
They declare in favor of the war and oppose 
its conduct. They threaten a violent opposi- 
tion to the enforcement of the draft law. 
In this country any one doing that is recog- 
nized as a traitor and an enemy, and put in 
jail. 

We understand, of course, the objects of 
this political profiteering and know the ex- 
cuses which are offered for its existence. But 
in its essence it is exactly the same reasoning 
that actuates the 1. W. W. In both cases it 
is the determination to use the critical condition 
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to further the particular ends of a minority 
without regard to the results on any one else. 
However the Sinn Feiners or Nationalists have 
hypnotized themselves by their real or fan- 
cied grievances, Americans know very clearly 
what the result of their policy is. For every 
Irishman that refuses to go three hundred 
miles overseas, we must send two of our men 
three thousand miles—one to take the place 
of the Irishman who won’t go and one to 
take the place of the Englishman who must 
watch the Irishman who won’t go. 

The actidn of the Irish Sinn Feiners and 
Nationalists has already had one effect on 
the American mind. It has shown beyond a 
doubt that whatever other merits or demerits 
there are in the contentions of the southern 
Irish, they contain in an unbelievable meas- 
ure the curse of pure selfishness. Rather than 
give up one jot or tittle of their contention or 
even admit of delay, they are willing to jeopard- 
ize the cause of Great Britain, France, Italy, 
America, and the many other defenders of 
civilization. 

The more we see of the character of the 
Southern Irish in the white light of war, the 
more we begin to understand the apprehension 
of Ulster and the difficulties of the British 
Government. If Mr. Dillon and his followers 
really desire the friendship and sympathy for 
their cause which used to be well nigh uni- 
versal in this country, Mr. Dillon should 
counsel his followers to cease treating the 
cause for which we are fighting with indiffer- 
ence and enmity and to join the fight them- 
selves—on our side. 


The Insurrectionary Eastern Front 


HE eastern front has ceased to exist 

in Russia for some months now. Can 

we resurrect it again in Poland, Bohe- 
mia, and in the Southern Slav territories of 
Austria? Is it possible to establish a line of 
insurrection between Germany and the fruits 
of her victory in Russia? Is there a backfire 
ready to light among the oppressed peoples 
of the Central Empires that will cut Ger- 
many’s communications to the east and call 
men from her armies in the West. 

Mr. André Cheradame says that all this 
is possible. Ina recent article in the Aflantic 
Monthly he calls attention to the fact that there 
is a continuous barrier of subject peoples to 
the east of the Germans, German-Austrians, 
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and Magyars extending from the Baltic to 
the Black Sea. 

These are the Letts, Lithuanians, Poles, 
Bohemians, Rumanians, and Jugo-Slavs. This 
continuous line lies across every eastern line of 
communication Germany has. The hope of 
freedom and the desire for revolution extends 
in varying intensity throughout this insurrec- 
tionary line. ; 

The papers almost every day give some item 
concerning the unrest in these regions, the 
most convincing proofs being the attacks of the 
German and Austrian papers upon what they 
call the disloyalty of the Bohemians, Poles, 
and Slavs. But without this corroboration, 
the testimony of M. Cheradame is sufficient. 
He has spent his life studying the German 
plan of organizing Europe under the House of 
Hohenzollern. He studied under the great 
Sorel at the Academy of Political Science in 
Paris in the early nineties. He then went to 
Germany and happened to find a German 
pamphlet written in 1894 with the approval 
of the German Government which outlined 
the German domination of Europe practically 
as it now exists. 

From that time on M. Cheradame has spent 
his life studying the German plan of conquest, 
writing about it, and trying toawakenasleeping 
world to its menace. His studies have been 
made on the ground, he knows the people 
whereof he writes. He believes that an in- 
surrectionary front can be established in the 
east that would disrupt German communica- 
tions and necessitate the withdrawal of men 
from the western front. 

If there was a weak spot of that char- 
acter in our armor, the Germans would not 
fail to make use of it. Agents, propaganda, 
and money would flow into the disaffected 
districts. M. Cheradame suggests that we 
do the same, and add arms to the propaganda 
via the air route. 


II 


This is a world war and not merely a war 
on the western front. M. Cheradame urges 
us to recognize this, and turn our eyes to the 
disaffected parts of the Teutonic empires. 
We must do this and look further also. 
In the country inhabited by 400 million 
Chinese a chronic civil war is raging—has been 
raging since the inception of the Republic. 
As the disintegration which accompanies war 
sets in, the German agents slip into the interior 


of the country, with plans to prepare China 
for German domination. The Germans are 
not too busy elsewhere to do this. Their wire- 
less is not too busy to send out every night 
the most complete news that reaches China. 
There is far more German than American 
news in China. The Chinese are now our 
friends. They believe more in us than .in 
any other nation. They need help now. 
They need organizing. Some one will help 
them do it. If we have an eye to the future the 
people who help China now will be Americans. 


Mr. Hearst and His Publications 


R. HEARST, as everyone knows, owns 
M ten or more newspapers in the larger 

American cities. He also controls 
the International News Service which supplies 
news to several hundred papers. He likewise 
controls a special feature service which sells its 
products to many papers. Besides these en- 
terprises in the newspaper field, Mr. Hearst 
owns the Cosmopolitan, Good Housekeeping, 
Harper’s Bazar, Motor, Motor Boating, Puck, 
and Hearst's Magazine. 

Altogether his reading matter reaches a good 
many million Americans. 

The British and the French governments 
barred the International News Service from 
their countries because it cabled lies. The Inde- 
pendent more than a year ago exposed Hearst’s 
habit of printing so-called cables from corres- 
pondents he did not have, and from places 
where there were no correspondents. More- 





, over, the Associated Press is suing Hearst’s 


* 


International News Service for stealing news. 
This Mr. Hearst’s organization admits, but 
argues that stealing news is all right because it 
is not property. 

Curiously enough the Hearst attorneys 
in this case are Mr. Untermeyer, who is closely 
connected with the Government, and Mr. 
Johnson, who is United States Senator from 
California. 

As a news gatherer Mr. Hearst’s agency 
is enterprising and untrustworthy, as The Inde- 
pendent proved, and unscrupulous by its own 
admission. 

Colonel Roosevelt in his argument with the 
Postmaster-General produced an array of 
Hearst editorials which is evidence enough 
for any thinking man that the influence of 
the Hearst papers has been against the cause 
for which this country is waging war. 
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There are a number of authors who have 
refused to write for Hearst’s magazines at any 
price or on any consideration—although cer- 
tain members of the Cabinet are not among 
these. 

There are a number of towns in which citi- 
zens have publicly burned his papers and still 
others where the newsdealers refuse to handle 
them. 

The Government has decided that Mr. 
Hearst’s organizations have done no disloyal 
act for which any of the publications should be 
suppressed. That is a legal question. But 
any business that deals with the public is the 
public’s business and the public can apply its 
own remedy. Any man who is convinced that 
Hearst’s influence is detrimental to the United 
States owes it to his country to cease to buy, 
read, or advertise in the Hearst publications. 


The United Shoe Machinery Case 


N MAY 20th the Supreme Court 
() rendered a decision in favor of the 

United Shoe Machinery Company 
and against the arguments of the Attorney 
General’s office for the dissolution of that 
company. 

The decision is particularly important for 
several reasons. 

It is the first important case under the 
Sherman Law decided by the Supreme Court in 
four years. 

The line of reasoning followed in the decision 
seems to indicate that it is against public 
policy and the rule of reason to destroy effi- 
ciency. The court also seems to have divorced 
itself from the fear prevalent a few years ago 
that any corporation which had power enough 
to abuse would abuse it and that the only 
certainty of virtue lay in impotence. 

It is not fair to charge the Supreme Court 
with this somewhat ignoble theory, for the 
Court is the interpreter of the law not its 
originator. On the contrary the Court has 
been constantly though slowly drawing away 
from the rigid interpretation of the Sherman 
Law and the somewhat narrow state of public 
opinion in which it was enacted. 

The immediate question before the court 
was whether or not the United Shoe Machinery 
Co. should be dissolved. The court decided 
that neither the shoe business nor the public 
would be benefited by such action. As a 
matter of fact the result would have been 
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detrimental to the most pressing task before 
the American people—the winning of the war. 
If the shoe machinery business had not been 
organized, the Council of National Defense 
would probably have had to organize it by 
calling together the heads of many factories. 
Instead of this the United Shoe Machinery 
Co. was able to prepare machines which gave 
the shoe business a chance to rise to a national 
emergency. The following paragraph from 
the annual report of the company, issued just 
before the Court’s decision, sounds very pro- 
saic, but it contains matter of great importance 
to our men in France, and no such sentences 
could have been written if the shoe machinery 
business had not been centralized: 


When war was declared against Germany. the 
shoe industry of the United States was in_a state 
of complete preparedness. There has never been 
an hour when the progress of our arms has been 
impeded through inability of the Government to 
obtain the footwear so vital to the equipment of 
our troops. That this is so is due, we believe, 
in no small measure to the facilities which this 
Corporation has supplied. 

Not only did the resources of the Corporation do 
much to make it possible for American shoe manu- 
facturers to respond immediately to the imperative 
demands of the army and navy for established 
types of shoes, but with the award of contracts 
covering a new type now known as the “Pershing 
shoe”’ we anticipated and through our manufactur- 
ing and service departments prepared for shipment 
and installed the necessary equipment which in- 
cluded many types of machines not needed in the 
manufacture of the regular field shoe. 


It is an interesting commentary also on the 
Sherman Law’s application to wartime effi- 
ciency that the Government took over the 
railroads because they did not break the Sher- 
man Law completely enough, and that the 
War Department has asked the Steel Trust to 
put up a great gun factory for it, although the 
Attorney-General is trying to dissolve that 
organization . 

It is not always a fact, however, that or- 
ganizations that justify themselves in war 
times become thereby the best organizations 
for peace. The Supreme Court’s decision, 
however, was not based on the relation of the 
United Shoe Machinery Co. to the war. The 
decision rested on the broader foundation that 
industrial efficiency is good for the nation at 
all times. The following sentences of the 
Supreme Court are almost a new Bill of Rights 
for American business. 
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“The idea is repellant that so complete an 
instrumentality should be dismantled and its 
concentratjon and efficiency lost.” 

“The company indeed has magnitude, but 
it is at once the result and cause of effi- 
Gy 2.1 

The Court, therefore, holds that efficiency 
even if acquired through size is a public benefit. 

The Court further said, however, that the 
charge that the efficiency—i. e. power—of the 
company had been oppressively used was not 
shown by the facts. 

This means that any company can be as 
efficient and as large as it likes so long as it does 
not harm the public. If that is the law, cer- 
tainly it is the common sense of the situation. 
"-It is a fact, of course, that all business done 
with the public is public business. If a com- 
pany becomes an obstreperous servant, the 
‘public’s remedy is not to dissolve it so that it 
has neither the ability to serve nor the power 
to be obstreperous. 

In this connection it is interesting to find 
that the Court in rendering the decision pointed 
out the fact that even if the company were 
guilty, the remedy of dissolution asked by the 
Government would result in no public benefit. 

The newspapers have all mentioned the 
fact that four judges concurred in the decision 
and that three dissented, while two justices, 
Brandeis and McReynolds, did not participate 
on account of their previous connection with 
the case. In their previous connection both 
of them had appeared against the company. 
On the face of it, therefore, it would seem that 
a full Court might reverse this decision on the 


next case that comes up. It is not likely, - 


however. The part of the Shoe Machinery 
Co. activities which Justice Brandeis particu- 
larly objected to were certain leasing clauses 
which are peculiar to this company alone. 
He is far too shrewd a judge of business to be 
found casting his vote against efficiency even 
if it is the cause and product of size. 

The Supreme Court in the same decision 
in which it acquitted the United Shoe Machin- 
ery Co. convicted the machinery of justice in 
the United States. 

A part of the Court’s decision reads as follows: 


Considering the remedy prayed, which is extreme 
even in its mildest demands, we may ask, What of 
the investments that have been made during these 
years of extension and development of the new 
company’s business? How pick out from the new 
conditions the conditions of 1899 and restore them 
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and the art of that time, and rehabilitate the busi- 
nesses that are aileged to have ceased to exist or to 
have become merged in the United Co.? 

How radical should the disintegration be? Or 
should there be a sale in entirety, and not in parts? 
And if in entirety, will the purchaser get an im- 
munity that the companies did not have? 


The United Shoe Machinery Co. was formed 
in 1899. The suit against it was started by 
the Government in 1911. It was decided in 
favor of the company by the United States 
Circuit Court. Four times, at the request 
of the Attorney-General’s office, it was post- 
poned. Finally in 1918 it was decided. 

In the living, growing business world a case 
that takes seven years to decidecan not possibly 
give justice. If it is decided against the com- 
pany, the conditions can not be restored. The 
world of commerce can not be turned back 
seven years. The work of these years can 
not be ignored. If the decision is, as in this 
case, in favor of the company, it can not be 
compensated for having to work seven years 
under suspicion and the threat of dissolution. 

The element of speed is one of the main 
and vital conditions of justice. Without it 
many of our legal activities become merely 
gymnastics with no possibilities except harm, . 
for whatever is decided too late is against the 
public welfare—Reprinted from Commerce and 
Finance. 


A Source Book on Russia 


VALUABLE source book on “The 
A Birth of the Russian Democracy” has 
recently been written by Mr. A. J. 

Sack, the Director of the Russian Information 
Bureau of the United States, and published by 
the Bureau. Mr. Sack has traced the revolu- 
tionary movement in Russia from its begin- 
nings in 1825, and has brought his narrative 
down to the last few weeks. It gives practi- 
cally all the original material from which the 
recent history of Russia will be written, 
linked together by narrative and _ biograph- 
ical details supplied by the author, who 
saw many of the events in person and who 
knows intimately many of the leaders. The 
book should be read by all Americans who wish 
to understand the current events in Russia, 
and the interpretation placed upon them by 
the American representative of the Provisional 
Government, who speaks for the Milukoff- 
Lvoff-Kerensky group in Russian affairs. 








KNOWLEDGE, THE 


BASIS FOR INVEST- 


MENT IN STOCKS 


R. JOHN A. TOPPING, Chair- 

man of the Republic Iron & 

Steel Company, believes in 

investing his savings where he 

can keep watch of them. He 

is an investor in business ventures—that is, 

in stocks—and he wants to have full knowl- 

edge of the enterprise in which he places his 

money. He wants to know the “character” 

of the company. This is not only good in- 

surance, he says, against the making of a poor 

investment at the start, but also against being 

scared by rumors or influenced by fluctuations 

in stock values to sacrifice his hcldings because 
of fright. ' 

“Experience has taught me,” he said, “that 
unfortunate investments are usually the result 
of poor information or lack of information. 
If investors would use the same searching 
methods of inquiry concerning the character 
of the corporations whose securities they buy, 
that they do when contemplating the creation 
of a partnership for conducting some individual 
enterprise, failures would be few and invest- 
ment returns more satisfactory. 

“Investing in home enterprises or corpora- 
tions with which | have been connected has 
been my life-long practice. A very simple 
opportunity which presented itself to me when 
quite a mere boy influenced me that way. 
This incident put me into the ‘bee culture’ 
business. | discovered a swarm of wild bees, 


which | successfully hived; and from this start, © 


I developed a substantial group of hives. 
This individual enterprise experience was not 
only a lesson in thrift but a stimulus to 
further effort. As soon as I got into business 
permanently and had saved a sufficient sum 
of money for investment purposes, | made an 
investment in the capital stock of an iron 
company and from time to time added to my 
holdings, both as a result of savings and from 
purchases made on loans. 

“JT am a strong believer in encouraging 
investments by young men in their own enter- 
prises or in the enterprise which employs 
them. Mr. Andrew Carnegie is credited with 
the statement that he believed ‘putting one’s 
eggs in one basket was the safest rule to follow, 
provided that the owner of the eggs had charge 


of the basket.’ This explains the thought in my 
mind in another way. To work for yourself 
means that you must zealously guard the 
basket, for eternal vigilance and industry are 
always the price of success. Your investment 
in an enterprise means you will work harder for 
it, and your work will make your investment 
more valuable. 

“As a rule, I think small investors should 
confine their purchases of stocks to local 
enterprises because they have not usually 
the means available for making the necessary 
investigation concerning foreign enterprises. 
In regard to local concerns they can make 
inquiries through their banks and by other 
means at hand which gives them abundant 
information for determining values. As a 
general proposition, to insure safety of invest- 
ment, those contemplating such investment 
should pay more attention to the character 
and reputation of the management of the com- 
pany whose stocks they buy, for a competent 
organization is one of the best assets of a com- 
pany, and, of course, the reverse of this is true, 
that a poor organization means failure. 

“A matter of great importance in consider- 
ing the financial position of any company is to 
analyze carefully the character of its physical 
assets to see that patents and good will are 
not over-valued, or that the company does not 
carry too large a percentage of its capital in 
non-productive assets. 

“When one has invested with full knowl- 
edge of the conditions surrounding his invest- 
ment he should not be disturbed by rumors or 
fluctuations of earnings. In my case, with 
full knowledge of the fact that the iron enter- 
prise in which | early invested was sound and 
well maintained, although my stock values 
fluctuated as a logical result of the ups and 
downs of business, my confidence in this enter- 
prise was never influenced by fluctuations in 
stock values. Unfortunately, investors are 
too frequently scared by rumors, and unless 
they have full knowledge of the conditions 
affecting their enterprise or investments, too 
frequently sacrifice their holdings out of 
fright, whereas with full knowledge of the 
situation, their confidence would remain un- 
shaken and useless sacrifice would be avoided.” 
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THE GREAT FOCH 


“Did Joffre Already Have a Presentiment of the Events Which Were to Take Place 
in the Centre of the French Lines, When He Put in, Not so Much 
New Forces, As a New Force, the Great Foch?” 


BY 


MAJOR E. REQUIN 


(Of the French General Staff) 


OCH has been for 40 years the in- 

carnation of the French military 

spirit. Through his teachings and 

his example he was the moral direc- 

tor of the French General Staff 
before becoming the Supreme Chief of the 
Allied Armies. Upon each one of us he has 
imprinted his strong mark. We owed to 
him in time of peace that unity of doctrine 
which was our strength. Since the war we 
owe to him the highest lessons of intellectual 
discipline and moral energy. 

Physically, Foch is a man of medium height 
with an exceptionally striking face. His is 
the forehead of a thinker which is marked by 
two characteristic folds between the eyebrows; 
he has deep set eyes, a large nose, a mouth 
clearly outlined under a gray mustache, a 
wilful chin. All the features are strongly 
marked. His whole face expresses medita- 
tion and action, great thought and a tenacious 
will. 

His words are brief and always exactly suited 
to the idea, each one having its own value, 
and usually accompanied by a gesture which 
completes the phrase, either to develop or to 
summarize it. 

Constantly at work, either meditating or 
discussing with a limited number of officers 
in whom he has entire faith; he notes in a 
small book, which he has constantly at hand, 
each one of the ideas to be remembered, with 
writing as clear as his every thought. 

Foch was especially known in peace time 
through his instruction at the Ecole Superi- 
eure de Guerre. As a professor, and then as 
director, he applied the method which consists 
in taking as the base of all strategical and 
tactical instruction the study of history com- 
pleted by the study of military history—that is 
to say, field operations, orders given, actions, 
results, the criticisms to be made and the 
instruction to be drawn from them. He also 


used concrete cases—that is to say problems 
laid by the director on the map or on the 
actual ground according to a given general 
situation. 

By this intellectual training, he accus- 
tomed the officers to solving all problems; not 
by giving them ready made solutions, but by 
accustoming them in finding the logical solu- 
tion suitable to each individual case. 

His mind was trained through so many years 
of study, that no war situation could disturb 
him. In the most difficult ones, he quickly 
pointed out the goal to be reached and the 
means to employ, and each one of us felt that 
it must be right. 

For it was during the great events of 
August and September, 1914, that Marshal 
Joffre realized what a valuable second Foch 
was to be to him. In the month of August 
1914 he commanded the 20th corps in Lor- 
raine. He displayed such qualifications that 
three months later he was given the command 
of an army. It was at the moment when- 
Joffre was preparing his manoeuvre of the 
Marne. Did Joffre already have a presenti- 
ment of the events which were to take place in 
the centre of the French lines, when he put in, 
not so much new forces, as a new force, the 
great chief that he had foreseen in Foch? 


A WILL STRONGER THAN EVENTS 


Anyway, raising a few divisions from the 
4th and 5th armies and reinforcing them by two 
divisions, the 42nd and the 18th, Marshal Joffre 
placed this force under the leadership of Foch. 
It was upon this mass, first called “army de- 
tachment” and then the oth army, that the 
German offensive broke a few days later. Gen. 
Foch likes to recall the modest beginnings of 
this 9th army: “ We were,” he would say, “‘ poor 
parents. A General Staff of 5 or 6 officers 
gathered in haste to start with, little or nowork- 
ing material, our note books and a few maps.” 











A SKETCH FROM LIFE OF GENERAL FOCH 


Drawn by Major E. Réquin, who executed Foch’s famous order to swing the 42nd Division 
out of active contact in one part of the battle in order to attack in another—the unprecedented 
manoeuvre that won the battle of the Marne in 1914. Since that time Major Réquin has served 
on General Foch’s staff and he is now attached to the French High Commission in Washington 
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For my part, I slept the first night with the 
guard soldiers at their post in the village, to be 
sure not to lose the new General Staff. Thus 
was the oth army.created. One must imagine 
the difficulties of organization and command 
of an army, formed in the course of the falling 
back movements which prepared the victory 
of the Marne, among the crowds of population 
fleeing before the horrors of invasion and en- 
cumbering the roads without the possibility 
of stopping for a single day! However, under 
Foch’s authority, the 9th army soon learned 
that it existed, and acquired the realization 
of its own value. It felt itself moved by a will 
stronger than events, and when on September 
5th it stopped upon the heights northeast of 
Sezanne, it was ready for every effort and 
every sacrifice. Joffre’s command “to win or 
die,” found it as ready to die as its chief was 
determined to win. 


KNOWS WHAT A FRENCH ARMY CAN DO 


The battle had gone on violently for three 
days. 

Upon the left, the 42nd Division, engaged in 
a violent wood combat across the road from 
Sezanne to Champaubert, was disputing with 
the enemy the village of St. Prix. 

In the centre, the Moroccan Division was 
holding firmly on the heights of Mondement. 
The oth corps reinforced by a reserve division 
stretched out on the right. But this army 
corps was already bending to keep in touch 
with the 11th corps thrown back by a crushing 
attack of the enemy as far as the Gougancon 
heights. All the reserves were engaged. The 
right of the army had only been halted by 
the strongest injunctions of Foch, and all was 
in a state of insecure equilibrium which the 
redoubled efforts of the enemy threatened to 
disturb. 

Almost any other commander would have 
admitted himself beaten. But Foch did not 
wish to be. Gen. Foch had a most exact knowl- 
edge of what can se obtained from a French 
army. On the evening of May 8th I was 
ordered by him to carry to the 1oth army corps 
—right corps of the neighboring army which 
was placed under his authority for the morrow 
—the command to relieve the 42nd Division 
and to the 42nd Division the command to 
come and place itself facing east at the front 
of Ruisseau la Superbe—and to attack at 2 
Pp. M. the right flank of the enemy who — 
thought themselves victorious. 


This manoeuvre was more than daring. 
To any less exalted spirit than Foch, it ap- 
peared impossible, so difficult was it in the 
midst of such a battle to withdraw from the 
combat a division entirely engaged, make it 
cover a march back of the army front and 
execute an attack whose decision could be fore- 
stalled, all in one day. But Foch had made 
this simple but disconcerting reasoning at once. 

By pushing back the right wing of his army, 
the enemy had presented one flank. It was 
into this flank that the 42nd Division would be 
thrown to determine the victory. 

The following day, the 1oth, the enemy 
was in full retreat all along the front. The 
vanguard of the oth army penetrated into 
Fere Champenoise toward 9.30. An _ hour 
later to mark the success and his will of pursuit, 
Gen. Foch installed his headquarters there 
among ruins filthy from the German occupa- 
tion and orgies. 

Such was the part of Gen. Foch in the vic- 
tory of the Marne. 


“THE RACE FOR THE SEA” 


A month later Gen. Joffre made Gen. Foch his 
second and sent him into the north of France 
to codrdinate there the operations of the 
Allied armies. To this end he was to have 
constant dealings with the commanders of the 
British and the Belgian armies in order to carry 
out the plan of Marshal Joffre. Through his 
moral authority, his knowledge of the Allies 
and his loyalty toward them, Gen. Foch suc- 
ceeded entirely in this delicate task. 

We left Chalons at 10 o’clock in the evening 
of October 3rd, and we reached Breteuil 
where Gen. Castellnau, Commander of the 
42nd French army, had his headquarters next 
day at 4 p.m. It is known that at this time 
the plan of the French General in Chief was 
to overflow the German right wing by rein- 
forcing his left wing with the 1oth army in the 
region of Arras, then with the British forces 
transported to the centre of the line toward 
the Franco-Belgian frontier. A mass of cav- 
alry was to cover and prolong north of the Lys, 
the manoeuvre which the writers of this war 
have justly named “the race to the sea.” 
It was indeed a race since the enemy on his 
side was endeavoring to come up parallel to 
us in the north. The initiative, however, be- 
longed to the French command, and for a 
moment one might have thought the German 
right wing would be outnumbered. Unfor- 
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tunately the fall of Antwerp released the Ger- 
man troops which were besieging that city, and 
the unexpected arrival of a new German army 
completely organized was to alter the situation. 
Foch was to be forced to change from the strat- 
egical offensive, which he wanted, to the 
strategical defensive which the crushing nu- 
merical superiority of the enemy imposed. It 
was to be the battle of Flanders or first battle 
of Ypres. 


FOCH COMES AND CONFIDENCE RETURNS 


It is essential to state the part which 
Foch played before and during this battle. 
As usual his arrival upon this new front on 
October 4th marked the return of confidence. 
There could then be no looking back, doubting 
oneself, or doubting ones troops. We examined 
with him the whole battle front in the morning 
of October 4th, and | still recall that brief 
command which he dictated in the Rue 
d’Aubigny near Arras, to a Staff officer: 

“It is absolutely forbidden to abandon a 
position no matter what the situation may be, 
before being ejected by a regular attack of the 
enemy.” 

And signing this order himself on the officer’s 
note book, in the presence of the commander 
of the army, Foch made a gesture which, for 
those that knew him well meant that such an 
order would not be repeated. 

The morning of October 4th had sufficed him 
to instil into everyone, great and small, his 
confidence and energy. 

The 1oth French army was, by successive 
reinforcements, going to form north of Arras. 

The British army would take as its direction 
the north of Lille. 

It is at this moment that the fall of Antwerp 
occurred followed by the appearance of the 
4th German army in Belgium. 

From the first instant Foch guessed the 
meaning of the German manoeuvre and took 
steps to make it fail. 


SAVES CALAIS AND DUNKIRK 


The German Staff wanted the decision of 
the war. It took as its objectives the naval 
bases of Dunkirk, Calais, and Boulogne, just 
as it has done to-day, and sought to overcome 
the left wing of the Allies. 

The German offensive comprised two attacks 
to be conducted parallel to one another. The 
one, with a base of heavy artillery afforded by 
the German troops coming from Antwerp, 
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would crush what remained of the Belgian 
army and would occupy our ports. The other 


‘constantly reinforced by the 4th army, would 


endeavor by way of Ypres to reach the heights 
of Kemmel, Cassel, and overflow the Anglo- 
French left wing. 

It was therefore a matter for Foch to-raise a 
wall before both these attacks and to smash 
them. The decisive victory which would be 
obtained later depended on this. His first 
action was that of reéstablishing a liaison with 
the Belgian army and to reinforce it so as to 
prolong the front to the sea. 

Upon the still empty space stretching be- 
tween Lys and the coast, he formed a few 
strong centres such as Ypresand Dixmude; then 
connected them by filling in the spaces with the 
available Anglo-French troops. 

While he was improvising this new front, he 
sent ahead all the available French and British 
cavalry to reconoitre and check the enemy. 

From October 23rd to November 12th the 
battle raged. The Germans concentrated as 
many as 15 army corps between Lys and the 
sea, but all their assaults failed before the en- 
ergy of the Allied troops. The commands of 
Foch at this period, all without exception, 
reflect that superior will which galvanized 
the troops: 

“Maintenir indiscutablement l’occupation de 
tel position.” “‘Arreter implacablement I’ en- 
nemi sur tel front.” 


THE KAISER COMMANDED AND FAILED 


The Kaiser was there reiterating to his troops 
the command to enter Ypres the 1st of Novem- 
ber. He had numerical superiority, material 
superiority, and that superiority which is given 
by the organization of one homogeneous army. 
Foch’s army comprised, French, British, Bel- 
gians, cavalrymen on foot without bayonets, 
old territorials, and sailors little accustomed 
to fight on land. 

But with all these odds and ends, Foch, 
by a prodigy of energy, h& made one single 
army, giving them one single spirit. The 
Kaiser’s will supported by fifteen German 
army corps carefully trained, failed before the 
superior will of Foch, chief of a coalized army, 
organized during the battle. For the second 
time after the Marne, the Allies were saved. 

Having placed his confidence in Foch during 
the entire battle of Flanders, Marshal Joffre 
gave him all the means which he could raise on 
the rest of the front. When the battle was 


- 
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ended our reserves of ammunition were almost 
exhausted. 

A negative success, Foch would say with his 
rough frankness, but a success without which 
the victory of the Allies would have been im- 
possible, and the very next day he saw that the 
German offensive upon the western front was 
broken for more than a year. This was the 
necessary time for England to form her new 
armies. The French army from the Marne 
to Verdun has never ceased covering the 
preparations of the coalition. This is why its 
present chief has a right to require of others 
that they make haste. This is why this sense of 
the value of time is so deeply rooted in us all. 


TO MAKE WAR IS TO ATTACK 


If one looks at one of Foch’s orders it is rare 
not to find this imperative ending, “without 
delay.”” “Without delay”” must remain now 
more than ever the motto for all of us. 

If circumstances in which Foch has been 
called upon several times to take command of 
the Allied armies, have temporarily imposed 
upon him the strategical defensive, we must 
never forget that he is essentially for offensive. 
“They will never get it out of my head,” he 
said one day, “that to make war is to attack.” 

It was by an attack that on the Marne his 
great inspiration was shown. It was with a 
tactical offensive that on the Yser he resisted 
the formidable German push of October, 1914. 
It was the offensive that he studied during 
the winter and spring of 1915; but it was not 
until July, 1916, that he possessed the material 

.and means of execution. Marshal Joffre then 
entrusted to him the direction of the Somme 
offensive. He conducted it with such success 
that the enemy, frightened by their losses, de- 
termined in the future to decline such a battle. 
To appreciate the results of this offensive one 
must note the decision of the enemy at the 
period when they prescribed the construction of 
the Hindenburg position, that is to say in 
November and December, 1916. If the Ger- 
mans did not retreat until the spring of 1917, 
it is because Foch’s offensive was checked by 
the winter and by events independent .of his 
will. 


It would be unnecessary to recall the part. 


played by Foch in the steadying of the Italian 
front on the Piave last winter, if it were not 
to emphasize the knowledge he possesses 
of all the Allied armies and the well-earned 
confidence with which he inspires them. 


The battle of 1918 recalls in many ways that 
of October, 1914, and Foch’s part in 1914 leads 
to a better understanding of the one he is 
playing now. We know under what conditions 
he was called upon to take the strategical di- 
rection of operations on the 26th of last March, 
and the results which he achieved within a 
few days. One can guess the part taken by 
his personal action, by referring to the periods 
sketched above, the battles of the Marne and 
the Yser. 

It is this same clear vision in the multitude 
of events, the same realization of the goal to 
be reached, the same definite reasoning, the 
same energy of execution. Foch is above all 
the chief who conceives, commands, and is 
always obeyed. 


WHY FRANCE HAD A COMPETENT STAFF 


A general belonging to one of the Allied 
armies said before me one day in Washington: 
“This war is between the corps of French 
Staff officers and the German Staff.” 

It is not one of the least of Foch’s glories to 
have inspired and instructed this General 
Staff in time of peace. Is it not true that 
among the nations allied to-day, France alone 
in 1914 possessed a General Staff trained by 
the labor of many years in the study and solu- . 
tion of problems created by a world war? If the 
French military organization was able to work 
smoothly during the difficult periods at the 
beginning of the war, it is because the General 
Staff was trained to this daily work, because 
all of us thought alike, and each expressed 
himself in the same manner. If it was a 
question of mobilization, of intensive trans- 
portation by rail, or of operations, we were 
accustomed to translate without hesitation 
the directions of our chiefs and to follow them 
out completely. 

I recall that at a dinner assembling the 
principal leaders of the Government and of the 
Army, in 1916, Marshal Joffre affirmed in ener- 
getic terms, that without the Ecole Superieure 
de Guerre the victory of the Marne would have 
been impossible. No judgment on the subject 
defines more clearly the part of the French 
General Staff in this war. 

But what must be especially emphasied is 
that the Ecole Superieure de Guerre only pro- 
duced the present General Staff because of 
professors such as Petain, Fayolle, Debeney, 
and him who was and remains their indis- 
putable chief: FOCH. 














SCHWAB, LEADER OF MEN 


The Man the Germans Tried to Buy and Whom the President Has Now Commandeered 
—A Great Industrial Leader Who Says: ‘‘No Man Ever Worked For Me’’—He 
Has Yet to See the Man Who Does Not Respond to Praise for Work Well 
Done—What He Said to the Builders of the Tuckahoe— His 
Contract with Kitchener—How He Gets Great Tasks 
Done—His Personality and His Record and 
Why He Expects to Get More Ships this 
Year than We Have Demanded 


FRANK PARKER STOCKBRIDGE 


HARLES M. SCHWAB, the big- 
gest shipbuilder in the world, has 
taken over the biggest job of 
shipbuilding the world ever 
undertook. As Director General 

of the Emergency Fleet Corporation his task is 
to build almost a literal bridge of ships across 
the Atlantic, to spend unlimited billions if 
necessary to do it, but to do it. 

The nation was worried about the ship- 
building programme until Mr. Schwab’s ap- 
pointment was announced on April 16th. As 
this article is written, exactly one month later, 
there is no worry, no fear, nothing but the 
serenest confidence that we are going to get 
ships—that we are getting ships—as fast as 
we need them, and faster than the U-boats can 
sink them. The nation feels that, with 
“Charley” on the job, the job will be done and 
done well. 

What manner of man is this, whose name and 
reputation so inspire confidence; who can, as it 
were, perform miracles overnight? For we 
are getting ships faster than ships have ever 
been built before, and every man in every ship- 
yard in America is working harder than before 
to produce ships even faster, since Mr. Schwab 
took hold. What is the secret formula this 
man possesses that enables him to get things 
done where other men, big men, able men, have 
failed? For Charles M. Schwab is the fifth 
man in a year to take hold of the shipbuilding 
job. What has he that the others didn’t 
haver The voice of approval that greeted his 
appointment was practically unanimous, from 
coast to coast; everywhere he was accepted in- 


stantly, unhesitatingly, as the one best pos- 
sible selection. Why?r What has he done to 
warrant the belief that perhaps the biggest 
thing President Wilson has yet done was to 
make Mr. Schwab Director-General of the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation? 

There is only one answer—personality; the 
quality of leadership that makes men want to 
“work their heads off” for him; the kind of 
optimism that inspires every one with whom he 
comes in contact with belief in himself and 
his own abilities; the sort of democracy that 
makes the men driving rivets in a ship’s keel 
grin and address him as “Charley”; the 


knowledge of human nature that makes him - 


understand that to get the best work out of a 
man you must first set a mark for him to reach 
and then make it worth his while to reach it. 
Those are the qualities and the methods 
Mr. Schwab is bringing and applying to the big 
shipbuilding task, and already—in a single 
month—his personality has made itself felt. 
Ships are slipping off the ways a little 
oftener, rivets are being driven a little 
faster, because he is on the job; every- detail 
of ship construction, from the movement of 
steel through the mills to the last coat of paint 
on the upper works, has felt the quickening 
touch, and the whole ship programme, as this is 
written, is gaining momentum from day to day. 
The credit, first for discerning that leader- 
ship was needed to speed up shipbuilding and 
then for commandeering Mr. Schwab, belongs 
to Edward N. Hurley, Chairman of the U. S. 
Shipping Board; but it took President Wilson’s 
personal appeal to persuade the steel man to 
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undertake the task. The appointment was 
made on April 16th. That very morning Mr. 
Schwab had told Chairman Hurley that he 
regretted very much that he could not take up 
the work. Mr. Hurley, who has known Mr. 
Schwab for twenty years, had been eager to get 
the driving force of his personality behind the 
shipbuilding programme. A huge programme 
had been laid out, but the building of ships was 
lagging. Launching was behind schedule, and 
the army was begging for transports and supply 
ships. There was plenty of steel, there were 
yards ready, there were workmen available. 
Mr. Hurley put his finger on the weak spot 
when, in a telegram he sent to the head of 
every shipyard in the country, asking for a 
detailed report of the causes of delay, he 
said: 

“Keynote of present situation ismanagement 
—leadership.” = 

Mr. Hurley had Mr. Schwab in mind when 
he sent that telegram. There were several 
conferences, at which the Chairman of the 
Shipping Board, whose powers of persuasion 
are second only to those of Mr. Schwab him- 
self, used all his arts on the steel maker. But 
one Tuesday morning Mr. Schwab went to 
Washington, called at Mr. Hurley’s office, and 
expressing his keen appreciation of all that had 
been said of his ability and the confidence in 
him the shipping board had expressed, said he 
had made a final decision in the negative. He 
bowed himself out and thought he had heard 
the end of it. 

Mr. Hurley had an ace up his sleeve, how- 
ever. That afternoon, while Mr. Schwab was 
in the Washington office of the Bethlehem 
Steel Corporation, the telephone rang. 

“The White House would like to speak to 
Mr. Schwab.” The steel man took up the tele- 
phone. When he put the receiver down he said: 

“Boys, I guess I’m gone!” 


HE THINKS ABOUT MEN 


He drove to the White House and was gone a 
long time. When he came back the expression 
of his face told the story. He was proud and 
happy—proud at having been given a big job 
to do and happy at having a free hand to do it. 
The President had convinced him that he was 
needed. 

“They got me,” he said to the “boys” in the 
Bethlehem offices. “Now that I’ve got the 
job, what am I going to do with it?” 

The “boys” knew. Everybody who knew 
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Mr. Schwab knew that he would deal with this 
“job” just as he has dealt with évery job since 
he first became, at nineteen, a leader—I was 
going to say “boss,” but that wouldn’t be 
accurate—of men. They knew that he would 
find ways, new, ingenious, practical ways to 
stimulate rivalry between the different ship- 
building plants, between the gangs of men in 
each plant, between individual workmen, from 
managers to riveters; they knew, too, that he 
would make it worth every man’s while to doa 
little bit more than was expected of him—or a 
good deal more, for that matter—and, most 
important of all, they knew he would deal out 
praise and approbation, express appreciation 
publicly for good work, in such ways as to be 
worth more to the men receiving it than any 
money reward. For it was by exactly those 
means that Charles M. Schwab won his way up 
from driving stakes for an engineer to the 
presidency of the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion at 39, built the Bethlehem Steel Corpora- 
tion into the biggest shipbuilding concern in 
the world and the greatest rival of Krupp’s in 
the manufacture of guns and armor plate, and 
made himself beyond doubt the most com- 
manding personality in American industry, as 
well as the most genuinely democratic. 
Perhaps Mr. Schwab’s methods of getting 
results are best explained by saying that he 
works with men as his instruments as other 
business men work with dollars. He never 
talks of dollars nor much about the com- 
modities that bring the dollars. You can’t 
get him to talk about ships or shells or steel 
for more than ten seconds before he begins to 
talk about men—the men behind the product. 
Therein lies the secret of his success as a 
builder of great organizations, a doer of big 
things. It is the man that interests Mr. 
Schwab—not men in the mass but the individ- 
ual man. He wants to help that particular 
man to do his work better and get more for 
doing it. He is a master of the art of getting 
men to do their best. “Nobody ever worked 
for me,” he said, talking to the shipbuilders at 
Hog Island, “but many thousands have 
worked with me.” When he talks of his 
Bethlehem Steel employees as “my partners’’ 
he means it. Every man in the employ of the 
corporation is a real partner, sharing in the 
profits, given every possible opportunity to 
express his individuality even in so common- 
place a job as driving rivets or running a crane, 
and it is from the ranks of the workers them- 
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selves that he selects the men who become his 
managers, superintendents, directors, officers 
of his companies. 

When, in 1905, he decided the time was ripe 
and the field open for a steel manufacturing 
concern that should specialize in high-grade 
products, making steel of qualities not widely 
used in America, and fabricating articles, such 
as guns, armor-plate, ship forgings and a long 
line of other products, in which Europe, and 
especially Germany, was using better grades of 
steel than were being produced in quantities 
in America, he bought the bankrupt Bethlehem 
Steel Company and with it control of the assets 
of the United States Shipbuilding Corporation. 
He took fifteen young men out of the Bethle- 
hem plant and made them his partners and 
started in to make better steel in larger quanti- 
ties than it had been made in America before. 
Not one of the fifteen men he picked proved a 
failure; fourteen of them are associated with 
him to-day. One was getting $75 a month 
operating an electric crane; now he has the 
largest personal income of any steel employee 
in the United States and is a multi-millionaire. 
He is Eugene G. Grace, upon whose shoulders, 
as president of the Bethlehem Steel Corpora- 
tion, there has descended at 35 the mantle 
Mr. Schwab dropped when he severed his 
Bethlehem connection to build ships to beat 
the Boche. 


HE REWARDS AND PRAISES GOOD WORK 


Mr. Schwab believes the bonus method is the 
best means of getting the best work out of 
every man associated with him. For years 
the, Bethlehem Steel Corporation has been 
operated on the bonus system. Salaries have 
been merely nominal, many of the most im- 
portant executives drawing only $100 a week. 
Bonuses for good work, for increased produc- 
tion, for economies in operation, and for 
actual achievement to the benefit of the com- 
pany in many other directions, have been 
distributed all along the line from the president, 
who received $1,000,000 Jast year, down to the 
men in the blast furnaces. Mr. Schwab said: 
“It is possible to obtain the personal interest 
of employees through this system in a manner 
not heretofore obtainable in a large corporation. 
The use of the bonus system has been the only 
successful way to secure individual codperation 
to the extent we have found desirable.” 

So one of the very first things Mr. Schwab 
turned his attention to, when he became 


Director-General, was some means of applying 
the bonus system to the Government’s ship- 
building operations. There was no Congres- 
sional appropriation that could be used for that 
purpose, but that did not bother him. 

“T’ll get some of my business friends to chip 
in for a hundred thousand or so,” he said to one 
of them, “and we’ll see what we can do toward 
speeding up that way. A few days later he 
gave a dinner to the executives of the Hog 
Island, Bristol, and Newark yards, at which 
he announced that he would personally give 
$10,000 to be divided among the men of the 
yard producing the largest surplus above its 
programme during the year. The president of 
each of the three companies at once offered to 
double Mr. Schwab’s bonus, if his particular 
yard won the prize. 

That was a beginning, only, of the applica- 
tion of the Bethlehem Corporation’s bonus 
system to shipbuilding. Bonuses alone—the 
money prizes—are not enough, however, Mr. 
Schwab has found. Even more powerful, in 
many instances, are other ways of recognizing 
and approving good work. There are men 
who will do more for a slap on the shoulder 
from “Charley” Schwab than they would do 
for all the money some other millionaire could 
offer them. He has the rare faculty of being. 
able to slap a man on the shoulder without 
giving offence; his democracy is genuine; one 
feels and knows instinctively that it is not a 
pose. What in another man would be patron- 
izing, in “Charley” Schwab is merely an 
expression of a very real, very sincere, and all- 
inclusive human friendliness. It is a rare gift. 
It cannot be cultivated, it must be born in 
one; few who possess it, however, know so well 
how to use it to spur men on to greater things 
as does Mr. Schwab. 

To have one’s work noticed and appreciated 
by “Charley”’ Schwab is enough of reward to 
make thousands of young men in the steel and 
allied industries work their hearts out. Down at 
Alexandria, Va., the “Morse boys,” as they 
are known all up and down the coast, sons of 
C. W. Morse, have built a shipyard and are 
constructing steel merchant ships for the 
Government. Their father is a lifelong friend 
of Mr. Schwab, who did his best to help him 
out of the difficulties he got into in the panic of 
1907, and who has always believed that the 
charges on which he was sent to prison were 
purely technical and that there was no actual 
criminal act or intent involved. The elder 
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Morse was bred to the shipbuilding business in 
his native town of Bath, Maine, where, tradition 
says, “they build wooden schooners by the 
mile and saw them off in lengths to order,” 
and since the beginning of the European war 
he has accumulated a larger fortune than ever, 
rebuilding old ships and building new ones and 
operating them in the European trade. The 
“boys” have still to win their spurs as ship- 
builders. On the day he “took office’ as 
Director-General of the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation Mr. Schwab motored down from 
Washington to Alexandria to look over the new 
yards. Hesized them up, spoke encouragingly 
to the “boys” and went back to Washington. 
That evening President Grace of the Bethle- 
hem Steel Corporation and two or three of the 
vice-presidents were with Mr. Schwab in the 
lobby of his hotel, when Mr. Morse and his 
“boys” came along. Mr. Schwab stopped 
them. 

“TI wish you could see the splendid layout 
these boys have got in their yard down at 
Alexandria,” he said to Mr. Grace. “Come 
on, let’s all godown there. I want you toseea 
model little shipyard.” 

It was past nine o’clock, but they piled into 
automobiles and drove down to Alexandria, 
the steel experts from Bethlehem making some 
modest but constructive suggestions as they 
went through the plant, and Mr. Schwab 
praising the efficiency of the layout and 
figuratively patting the “ Morse boys” on the 
back, and promising them steel as fast as they 
could use it. 

“Those boys will break their necks to get 
ships into the water,’ commented one of the 
party. “It didn’t cost Mr. Schwab or the 
Government anything but a little personal 
attention and praise, but that’s something we 
don’t get very often in Government work, and 
it counts.” 


BUILD FIFTY SHIPS AND WIN A COW 


To determine always and unerringly the 
particular form of stimulus that will work most 
effectively in any particular case calls for the 
constant exercise of tact of a highly developed 
variety. Mr. Schwab has not won his position 
by tactlessness; as a diplomat he might have 
made as great a reputation as he holds as a 
maker of steel and ships. The essence of 
diplomacy is to know exactly how to appeal 
to individuals, to read men’s characters, 
appraise their relative values and deal with 


each particular man in the way to which he 
will respond with the greatest alacrity. One 
cannot offer a cash prize to a rear-admiral, 
for example, or expect him to rise to the 
same sort of human appeal that would stimu- 
late a riveter. One may, however, play upon 
his hobbies or appeal to his sporting instincts. 

“How many ships are you going to get into 
the water this year?’”” Mr. Schwab asked Rear- 
Admiral F. T. Bowles, Assistant General Man- 
ager of the Emergency Fleet Corporation, in 
charge of construction at the Hog Island yards. 

“Our programme calls for 31, but we are 
going to try for 48 at least,” was the reply. 

“Make it fifty and I’ll see that you get the 
best Jersey cow in America,” said Mr. Schwab. 
The Admiral has a dairy farm in Massachu- 
setts. Jersey cows are his especial hobby. 
How and when Mr. Schwab learned this is 
immaterial. 

“l’m going to begin picking out that cow 
right away,” said Admiral Bowles, “and when 
I get her I’ll lead her through the yards here 
so all the boys can see her.” 

There were some bets made that day, too— 
bets that Hog Island wouldn’t launch 48 
ships before December 31, 1918. Hog Island 
is on its toes, and is going after records! 

More powerful, though, than bonuses, re- 
wards, prizes, or bets, is the influence Mr. 
Schwab exerts through the mere impact of his 
personality. It is a very difficult thing to 
convey on paper. Men feel it, though, even 
those who have never seen him but have only 
heard others talk about him. One reason is 
that the men who work regard him as one of 
themselves, as a man who knows what each of 
them is doing, understands his own particular 
personal problem, knows the difficulties under 
which he is laboring, and is capable of under- 
standing and appreciating good work, for the 
Director-General himself has done all of these 
things; done them a little better than the other 
fellow and so climbed up the ladder. 


HIS SINCERITY AND ENTHUSIASM 


“The appointment of Mr. Schwab has had 
an effect on the workers that is inspiring,” said 
Dr. Charles A. Eaton, head of the National 
Service Section of the Emergency Fleet Cor- 
poration. “They appear to be crazy about 
him, and to regard him as ‘one of them.’ To 
hear the ship men talk you’d get the idea that 
the ‘big boss’ was a man who, when he wanted 
a little change from the monotony of speeding 
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things up, would slip into overalls and drive a 
few thousand rivets or put in a couple of hours 
at the brake of a hoisting crane.” 

He creates this feeling by talking and acting 
at all times in the simplest, most democratic, 
and at the same time inspiring fashion. 

Standing on a plank at Hog Island on a 
Sunday afternoon, Mr. Schwab found himself 
surrounded by a little group—also standing on 
planks—that represented every phase of the 
Government’s shipbuilding programme. There 
were Chairman Hurley of the Shipping Board; 
George J. Baldwin, Vice-president of the 
American International Shipbuilding Corpora- 
tion; Rear-Admiral F. T. Bowles, Assistant 
General Manager of the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation, in charge of the Government’s 
interests at Hog Island; Senator Duncan U. 
Fletcher of Florida, Chairman of the committee 
that “investigated’’ Hog Island; Charles A. 
Piez, vice-president of the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation; and Frederick Holbrook, presi- 
dent of the American International Shipbuild- 
ing Corporation. This and that detail of the 
work had been under discussion. There was 
a pause for a moment in which nobody spoke. 
Suddenly Mr. Schwab said: 

“T can’t tell you how the spirit of the men | 
meet in the shipyards stirs me, the snap they 
put into their work, and their patriotism. No 
matter how good a workman a man is, | want 
lis soul in his work. That is the big thing. 
That is patriotism, and that is what we must 
encourage.” Pointing in turn to Mr. Hurley, 
himself, Mr. Baldwin, and Mr. Piez, he said: 
“It’s not you, and me, and you, and you, the 
ones at the top, who are all-important and 
deserve credit; it is every man who does good 
work. In some way we’ve got to give it to em, 
and with it encouragement and recognition. 
I can’t tell you how much I’m in this, heart 
and soul. You can get me whenever you need 
me. 1’ll come once a week anyhow, you can’t 
keep me away; but if you need me oftener call 
on me and |’Il come.” 

“T thought I was the most enthusiastic man 
on this job,” said Mr. Baldwin, “but Mr. 
Schwab has got me going.” : 


HIS SPEECH TO THE ‘“‘TUCKAHOE’S”’ BUILDERS 


“We in Washington do not deserve the 
credit for this,” he told the workmen at the 
Camden yards who built the Tuckahoe in 
twenty-seven days. “We can but smooth the 
wheels that will operate this great industry. 


It is the management here, it is the foremen on 
the ship, the foremen under the ship, and the 
workmen in all parts of the ship that deserve 
public credit for what they have done here, and 
I shall be the one to see that they get it. 

“There is but one thing necessary to satisfy 
the President of the United States and the 
people of the United States, and that is the 
energy and loyalty and enthusiasm of its work- 
men. Now, boys, go to it. Let us put our 
shoulders to the wheel and let us make a record 
here that will be remembered as long as the 
history of the war is read. 

“Never did better men exist in any country 
of the world than exist here in the United 
States, and when aroused and when filled with 
enthusiasm nothing in the world can stand 
before us. Let us go to it, boys. I am with 
you all. | shall be with you in spirit every day 
and | shall never be happy until the sea is 
filled with vessels. God please that you have 
your hearts as full of patriotism as mine—and 
to hell with the Kaiser every time you drive 
a rivet!” 

Any one could have said that—surely. But 
there are not more than one or two men who 
could have said it in a way to make every 
man who heard it believe in the genuineness 
of the sentiment, the utter sincerity of the 
speaker. There were silver medals for all the 
men who had worked on this ship—at Mr. 
Schwab’s suggestion—and a facsimile of Presi- 
dent Wilson’s letter of congratulation, on the 
White House stationery. These were fine, but 
after all, it was “Charley” Schwab the men 
felt they were working for. They crowded 
around him, unabashed, friendly. Mr. Schwab 
beckoned to “Tommy,” as every one about 
the Camden yards knows Thomas E. Mason, 
the little English superintendent of hulls. 
He was an enthusiast about his work before 
he ever met Mr. Schwab. He had built 255 
ships before the Tuckahoe. But he’s going 
to build them faster than ever now. For 
“Charley” Schwab put his hand on “ Tommy” 
Mason’s shoulder and said: 

“T wish to give credit to whom credit is 
due. Here is one of the men who had actual 
control of the task on the ground, and | know 
of nothing in all my industrial experience that 
has pleased me more than the task this man 
has accomplished. I realize that he was not 
alone and that others contributed to it, and | 
want to give them credit, too, for it gives me 
the same pleasure to thank them as it does to 
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talk to him. To show my appreciation of 
what you have done, Mason, | want you to 
accept this little token with my name engraved 
on it.” 

The Director-General took his own gold 
watch out of his pocket and handed it to the 
little Englishman—he had not prepared a 
special gift. “Tommy” was for the moment 
literally speechless. He caught his breath 
after a moment, and with his fists waving 
wildly managed to say: 

“TI am going to give them all that is in me, 
day and night. We have not accomplished our 
goal. Our ambition is to beat it, and we shall 
beat it if the shipping lasts. | want to say on 
behalf of the workmen that I am glad that Mr. 
Schwab is at the head, because he will make it 
go. Good luck to him. Let every one put 
him as high as a spire and keep him there until 
we accomplish what we are after and lick that 
son of a gun, the Kaiser!” 

Every man there got some of the same re- 
action to Mr. Schwab’s impulsive, earnest en- 
thusiasm. It will help the Camden yards to 
build ships faster, as nothing else could have 
helped. Repeat this process in a hundred and 
fifty shipyards and the effect on the shipbuild- 
ing programme cannot fail to be tremendous. 
And it’s just this sort of personal contact, per- 
sonal praise, appreciation, reward, stimulation, 
and inspiration that Mr. Schwab is relying on 
for success in his new job, just as they have 
brought him success in all of his previous jobs. 
There is no trick or secret about it—it is 
merely the application in action of time- 
honored platitudes, the sort of copy-book 
maxims that everybody knows but that few 
apply in actual everyday practice. 


LIKE READING THE BIBLE 


That is one of the reasons why the only 
possible way to picture Mr. Schwab, to under- 
stand the man and his methods, is to watch 
him in action. To attempt to interview 
Mr. Schwab and really get anything out of him 
is as futile a task as a journalist ever under- 
took. It is like reading the Bible—one gets 
only fundamental truths. He does not talk 
about details, either concerning himself or his 
work. General principles that no one can pos- 
sibly find fault with constitute the entire stock 
of topics on which he will talk for publication. 
There are two kinds of men who talk in plati- 
tudes—poseurs and great men. The difference 
is that the poseur knows these truths academic- 
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ally but does not act on them; the great man 
seldom realizes that he has grasped some 
of the basic truths of life, but he acts on 
them. After observing Mr. Schwab’s daily, 
hourly application to the task in hand of the 
principles he enunciates, one acquires respect 
for the man as well as the principles. 

“The world is full of good men; I do not be- 
lieve in the idea that all the progress comes 
from the work and inspiration of a few geniuses. 

“T believe that for real work the way to 
accomplish results is to get the man with his 
work yet tobedone. My policy has been to de- 
velop the man with his career still ahead of 
him; the man who is dependent upon what he 
has yet to do and who realizes that his future 
depends upon himself. 

“There are two ways to build an organiza- 
tion; one is to take a given group of men and 
make places for them; the other, and the way I 
always build an organization, is to outline the 
organization in skeleton form and then fit men 
into it as | can find them. The thing to be 
done is the important matter. And when I put 
a man into a position I give him the full 
responsibility for his particular part of the 
work and full authority to act in accordance 
with that responsibility. 

“ Making money is no longer the prime con- 
cern of American business. It is a question of 
service now, and we are all serving under the 
same banner of freedom and democracy. 

“This is a theme that | am very fond of, be- 
cause | believe in it to the limit: The aristoc- 
racy of the future will not be the aristocracy of 
birth or of wealth, but of men who serve, who 
do things for their country and their fellow 
men. The great prize to be won by men of 
ambition to-day is not money but recognition 
as members of the aristocracy of service; this 
aristocracy that is open to every man, instead 
of the old dead and gone aristocracy that was 
open to those of particular birth or great 
wealth. 

“The way to get things done is to stimulate 
competition, I do not mean in a sordid, money- 
getting way, but in the desire toexcel. This 
must always be coupled with placing the re- 
sponsibility and credit or discredit on the man 
doing the job. 

“The way to develop the best that is in a 
man is by appreciation and encouragement. 

“T have yet to see the man, however great 
or exalted his station, who is not susceptible to 
the approval of his fellow men. I have yet 
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to see the man, who is worth calling a man, who 
does not put forth his best efforts under the 
approval of his fellow men. And the severest 
criticism that can come to any man is not to 
find fault with him, but not to notice him at 
all.” 

These are the sort of aphorisms in which Mr. 
Schwab deals. He believes in them, too, and 
uses their principles in all of his business re- 
lations. How effective their application has 
been nobody knows better than himself. 

“1 consider my ability to arouse enthusiasm 
among the men the greatest asset | possess. | 
like to be out in the yards, among the workers, 
to make them feel they are a vital part of the 
organization,” he said, a few days after his 
appointment. “I had thought that in my 
residence in New York among capitalists and 
others I had lost the art that I possessed in 
younger days of inspiring enthusiasm among 
workingmen. But I found that association had 
made me more enthusiastic, more optimistic, 
and, if anything, more successful than in 
earlier years. The spirit and the morale of 
the men are beyond question. Each day sees 
them improved. Each day sees them more 
optimistic, more. enthusiastic, and more pa- 
triotic.” 


HE VALUES BRITISH APPRECIATION 


One reason why Mr. Schwab believes in the 
power of public approbation as a stimulus to 
the earnest worker is his own responsiveness to 
praise. Thereisno possible salary or financial 
inducement that could have tempted him to 
undertake the colossal task he has shouldered; 
there is no question in the minds of any one 
who knows him that the public commendation 
he knows will be his if he gives the country 
ships faster than the public has been expecting 
them is the big reward he is personally striving 
for. He has made no predictions, indulged in 
no public prophecies as to what he expects the 
shipyards of the country to produce, beyond 
saying: 

“T am going to find out by contact, on the 
ground, just what the problems of the ship- 
builders are, and try to solve them as fast as 
they come up.’ 

A day or two after his appointment, how- 
ever, he asked a friend: 

“How many tons of shipping launched this 
year will satisfy the American people?” 

“The public has been led to expect not more 
than 3,000,000 tons in 1918,” replied his 
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friend. “If you do better than that there will 
be no complaints.” 

“If I gave them 4,000,000 tons everybody’d 
be satisfied?”’ he asked. 

“They surely would,” was the response. 

“T’ll do better than that, if we can get the 
steel, and | think we can,” he exclaimed. A 
few days later Mr. Schwab, after careful per- 
sonal inspection of the largest shipyards and 
conferences with the heads of the big ship- 
building companies, announced his plan to in- 
crease the programme by from 50 to 60 per- 
cent., by enlarging the capacity of many of the 
yards and building in these yards larger ships 
than had been planned. 

His personal responsiveness to appreciation 
he displayed when, among the early messages 
of congratulation on his appointment to his 
new post, came a cable from the Rt. Hon. 
Winston Spencer Churchill, who said: 

“T am delighted to learn of your appoint- 
ment, which will enable you to turn your 
wonderful energy and unique experience to an 
urgent and vital task. Remembering our 
work together at the Admiralty at the be- 
ginning of the war and the way in which you 
surmounted every difficulty and successfully 
completed every undertaking, | feel complete 
confidence now. All good wishes.” 

“Winston Churchill’s appreciation means 
more to me, expressing as it does the appre- 
ciation of the British Government, than all the 
money that could possibly have been made from 
those contracts,” Mr. Schwab told me. He 
meant it, too. If there is any one phase of 
his crowded career of which he is more gen- 
uinely proud than of another it is the fact that, 
almost from the outbreak of hostilities in 1914, 
he was able to be of the greatest service to the 
Allied cause and to enjoy confidential relations 
with the highest officials of the British Govern- 
ment. And since Mr. Schwab has a well-devel- 
oped sense of humor, he must have got much 
secret satisfaction out of the efforts of German 
agents, who, banking on his German name and 
ancestry, confidently and repeatedly attempted 
to buy control of the Bethlehem Steel Cor- 
poration, with its vast facilities for making 
guns and armor plate and ships. They never 
had the ghost of a chance; the cause of the 
Allies was Mr. Schwab’s cause from the day the 
Germans crossed the Belgian frontier. Even 
his death would not have made the purchase 
of his controlling interest possible. That was 
all provided against on the first of the many 
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visits Mr. Schwab made to London after the 
outbreak of the war. 

The story of Mr. Schwab’s trip to London in 
the autumn of 1914 is one of those romances 
of real life that only occasionally come to the 
surface for the edification of the public. Brit- 
ain found itself plunged into a war of defence, 
without men, munitions, or even an adequate 
idea of how to organize its resources against 
theGermans. The nation looked to Kitchener, 
its idolized hero of South Africa and Khartoum, 
and Kitchener sent for Schwab. The steel 
maker sailed on the Olympic, and as luck would 
have it, it was on this voyage that the big 
White Star liner, skirting the north coast of 
Ireland, arrived on the scene just as the 
Audacious, the first British war ship of size to 
fall a victim to German submarine warfare was 
sinking. The crew of the Audacious was res- 
cued by the Olympic, which was held at anchor 
for a week in order that the news of the fate of 
the Audacious might not leak out. Mr. Schwab 
alone, of all the passengers, was permitted to go 
ashore. He was landed in a small boat at a 
little fishing village on the Irish coast, seventy- 
five miles from Londonderry, whence a steamer 
was scheduled to sail that evening for Liverpool. 


GOT ARRESTED TO SEE KITCHENER 


Inquiring for an automobile, he was told the 
only one in the vicinity belonged to a doctor 
five miles away. “Get me that car and get me 
to Londonderry in time to catch the night 
boat and I’ll pay a hundred pounds,” he told 
his fisherman informant. The car was got—a 
Ford, it was—and Mr. Schwab reached the 
steamer’s pier. But getting aboard the steamer 
was another matter. 

An officer stopped him on the pier and asked 
for his credentials; England was at the height 
of its spy hysteria. Mr. Schwab presented his 
card. No, the officer had never heard of him 
—but he knew a German name when he saw 
one! Hecalled the captain, who demanded to 
see his passport. That document, however, 
had been left in the custody of the captain of 
the Olympic, now at anchor more than seventy- 
five miles away—and Kitchener was waiting. 
Mr. Schwab tried to explain, but the captain 
had never heard of him and he had his orders. 
Then Mr. Schwab tried persuasion. And 
when the Director-General starts to persuade 
—well, as “Uncle John” Wilson said: “If 
you want to keep anything Charley Schwab 
wants, don’t let him talk to you. That’s all— 


don’t let him talk to you, or you’ll find yourself 
walking home in a barrel.” 

The captain was convinced that Mr. Schwab 
was a German spy, and even the suggestion 
that he wire Lord Kitchener did not remove his 
suspicions. Finally, Mr. Schwab himself 
wrote a telegram to the War Minister and 
showed it to the captain, asking him not to 
sail until he had a reply. The captain con- 
ferred with the agent of the line, then turned to 
Mr. Schwab and said: 

“You are under arrest. I will take you to 
Liverpool in charge of an officer. If there is a 
wire there from Lord Kitchener saying you are 
all right, you will be liberated; if not, you will 
be taken to the Tower.” 

At Liverpool, of course, was the reassuring 
message from K. of K., coupled with a compli- 
ment to the captain for his ability to break a 
rule intelligently, and Mr. Schwab took the 
first train for London. Kitchener was waiting 
for him. 

“Can you make a million shells?” he asked. 

“Yes.” 

“How long will it taker” 

“Ten months.” 

“Can you make guns?” 

“Yes.” 

“What else can you make?” 

Mr. Schwab told him, briefly. 

“What about prices?”’ asked Kitchener. - 

“] think our company is entitled to a war 
profit,” suggested Mr. Schwab. Kitchener 
assented. Then he added: 

“This is not going to be a short war. ! fore- 
see five years of it at least. I want your pledge 
that control of the Bethlehem Steel Corpora- 
tion will not be sold by you and your associ- 
ates under five years from now.” 

“Have the papers drawn and | will sign 
them,” assented Mr. Schwab. 

The foregoing does not purport to be a 
verbatim report of the conversation between 
Kitchener and Schwab, but it is the substance 
of what occurred when these two men of action 
met in the British War Office. 

He had barely returned from his visit to 
Lord Kitchener when he sailed again, this time 
on the Lusitania, and came back. with a 
$50,000,000 submarine order in his pocket. 
Mr. Bryan, then Secretary of State, objected to 
the delivery of these submarines to the British 
on the ground that it would be a violation of 
the spirit of neutrality. Finally it was decided 
that the parts and machinery of the submarines 
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could be built in America and the vessels 
themselves assembled in Canada. This was 
successfully done. 

Contracts for guns, ships, and munitions for 
the British Government executed by Mr. 
Schwab’s companies before the United States 
became a belligerent have been estimated at 
$150,000,000. For the Russian Government 
approximately $75,000,000 worth of work was 
done. The plants of the Bethlehem Corpora- 
tion were doubled and doubled again. To the 
shipbuilding plants at Fore River, Wilmington, 
Del., and San Francisco, was added the huge 
Penn-Mary plant at Sparrow’s Point, near 
Baltimore, for the production of merchant 
ships. For a time, before the United States 
entered the war, there was much talk in Wash- 
ington of a Government armor-plate plant; 
the Bethlehem works were making too much 
profit, the politicians held. When America 
became a belligerent it was to Mr. Schwab and 
the Bethlehem Corporation, by this time the 
largest shipbuilding organization in the world, 
that the Navy Department turned for the 
execution of its vast new destroyer and sub- 
marine programme; the War Department for 
the shells and guns that by British and Russian 
work the company had learned it how to make 
well and speedily; the Shipping Board for the 
biggest and fastest merchant craft, and, 
finally, the President for the man himself. For 
its Navy Department contract for 150 and 
more destroyers, the Bethlehem Corporation 
has constructed at Squantum, in Boston Har- 
bor, probably the largest - exclusively naval 
shipyard in the world; on the ways at Spar- 
row’s Point, it had sixteen Cunard liners and 
ten of the largest freighters ever built under 
construction when we entered the war; what it 
has been able to do for our Army in guns and 
shells can only be told after the Boche has been 
beaten. And if there still remained in any 
German mind the notion that Charles M. 
Schwab was anything but a 100-per cent. 
American or that he or his company could be 
bought for German account, his appointment 
to his present job must have eer dis- 
pelled that illusion. 


GERMANS FAILED TO BUY HIM 


There is no doubt that German interests at 
the beginning of the war did try to buy the 
Bethlehem works. There is little doubt that 
Mr. Schwab, because of his German name and 
descent, his interests in and frequent visits to 


Germany, and his frank admiration of some of 
the best of German manufacturing methods 
which he had adapted to his own business, was 
at one time counted by the Wilhelmstrasse as 
one of the “German-Americans”’ upon whose 
disloyalty to the United States Germany could 
confidently reckon. How much was offered 
by Germany for control of Bethlehem has never 
been authoritatively stated. The report that 
the sum was $100,000,000 for Mr. Schwab’s 
holdings alone has never been denied. He re- 
cently admitted that he had been offered 
$60,000,000 for a half interest. 

When the question was raised in 1915 
whether it would not be possible for the Ger- 
mans to obtain control of Bethlehem by buying 
its stock in the open market Mr. Schwab issued 
a statement in which he said: “| am absolutely, 
in control of the Bethlehem Steel Corporation. 
The only way any one else could get control 
would be to get my interest. I would never 
sell my interest without making for the men 
who stood by me with their support when I was 
struggling to put the Bethlehem Steel Corpora- 
tion where it is to-day the same terms that 
would be offered for my share. Asa matter of 
fact, my interest is not for sale. Indeed, | 
could not sell. | have contracts I could not 
break.””’ When, early in 1917, it became 
necessary for the Bethlehem Corporation to in- 
crease its capitalization from $15,000,000 pre- 
ferred and the same amount of common, by the 
issue of $45,000,000 new stock, a way was 
found to prevent control from passing into 
other hands than those of Mr. Schwab and his 
personal associates by making the new issue, 
the so-called “Class B,” carry no voting 
power. When, later, another $30,000,000 of 
capital was needed, the need was met by an 
issue of preferred stock, also carrying no voting 
power. By these devices it has been possible 
for the Bethlehem Corporation to add to its 
capitalization to keep pace with the enormous ~ 
growth of its war business, without giving any 
outside or un-American interest the slightest 
opportunity to obtain control. 

Even while German agents were still trying 
to convince themselves that Mr. Schwab would 
throw the weight of his vast interests to the 
German side, he was writing to Senator Hum- 
bert of France that if it were possible for him 
to do so he would place the entire resources of 
the industries under his control at the disposal 
of the French Government, and added: 

“Many of my years have been spent in your 
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country. I have a home on the Riviera and 
many interests in France. My New York 
home is copied from your beautiful Chateau de 
Chenonceaux. ; I have reached the 
time of life when other motives than those 
based on mere commercialism prompt one to 
action.” 


HE LOVES MUSIC AND CARDS 


Physically, Mr. Schwab is a big man, who 
keeps his body in first-class working order all 
the time. Mentally, he is as active as he is 
physically. His idea of rest is continuous rapid 
motion. “My office is where | am,” is an ex- 
pression he uses frequently, and it is true. His 
amusements are music and cards. He plays 
the piano unusually well, used to sing a good 
deal more than he does now, and is said by his 
friends to be by no means a mediocre performer 
on the violin. One of his pet hobbies is the 
Bethlehem Brass Band, composed of employees 
of the Bethlehem works, and it is some band. 
He recently equipped for the use of the band, 
at his personal expense, a band hall that cost 
$100,000, and which surpasses anything of the 
sort in America. Only in Germany can there 
be found a band that has such a concert hall in 
which to practice and to give performances. 
As for his card playing, “Uncle John” Wilson 
of Franklin, Pa., who has known him ever since 
he drove the Williamsburg-Loretto stage, was 
one of the first to offer congratulations. 

“Say, Charley,” drawled “Uncle John,” 
“you don’t need any salary from the Govern- 
ment. All you need is to get these fellows 
down here to play bridge with you and you'll 
make more than you can in the steel business.” 

Mr. Schwab took up golf in the summer of 
1915. It was his very first venture into the 
realm of outdoor sport. His golfing costume 
is as simple and democratic as his personality 
itself—he takes off his coat and is ready for a 
game! Nobody who knows Mr. Schwab can 
imagine him in knickers. 


MR. SCHWAB AS A PHILANTHROPIST 


A ‘devout Catholic, Mr. Schwab has built 
two churches, one of them in the little town of 
Loretto, about which his personal interest has 
alwayscentred. Here, too, he has constructed 
buildings and provided endowment for the 
college of the Franciscan Fathers, who con- 
tributed to his own early education. A recent 
beneficence was the presentation to the Sisters 
of Charity of St. Vincent de Paul, who operate 
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the New York Foundling Asylum, of a seaside 
playground and bathing beach, fully equipped, 
on Staten Island, for the use of the children 
under the Sisters’ charge. An industrial school 
at Homestead is another of his public gifts in 
which he takes a deep personal interest. 

Organized labor, or such of its leaders as do 
not like bonuses and “speeding up” has not 
always been friendly to Mr. Schwab and his 
companies; “uplift’’ advocates, who hold it 
the employer’s duty to do more for the workers 
than merely to pay them well, have criticized 
what they have regarded as insufficient at- 
tention to the welfare of Bethlehem employees. 
Mr. Schwab does not believe it is good for 
men to be coddled, petted, or pampered. But 
every man who has ever worked for him 
“with” him, as he puts it—knows that 
good work never passes unnoticed or un- 
rewarded, and that is the principle he is apply- 
ing to the building of ships for the Government. 

He sees no difficulties ahead that cannot be 
averted by intelligent foresight. He acts in- 
stantly, cutting red tape right and left. He 
sees at a glance, out of the knowledge born of 
experience, what each or any shipyard needs 
and why it needs it. Plants are being enlarged 
that should have been enlarged months ago, 
machinery being installed that was needed last 
year; some of Mr. Schwab’s predecessors could 
not see the need when it was pointed out, others 
lacked initiative or power to act. He has 
absolute authority, makes decisions on the 
moment and knows why things should or should 
not bedone. There would seem 'to be ground 
enough for the optimistic outlook he expressed 
a month after his appointment when he said: 

“There is no question of men and material. 
Labor is nobly doing the work, and will con- 
tinue to do it. The men must be well housed 
and cared for. 

“No matter how many ships you build, they 
are useless unless there are engines, boilers, and 
accessories for them. The building of engines 
and boilers is, therefore, of vital importance, 
and this work has not been overlooked. We 
must enlarge our plans for engine building and 
the construction of accessories. I do not con- 
template any trouble in obtaining the neces- 
sary steel. I believe that production will in- 
crease tomeet the demand. The disturbing 
questions are those of fuel and transportation. 
We are meeting with hearty codperation in 
those items, however, and | believe the re- 
sults will be satisfactory.” 
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CHARLES MICHAEL SCHWAB 
Who, as Director-General of the Emergency Fleet Corporation, is applying to the huge task of building more ships 
than were ever before constructed in a given time, the same methods of stimulating enthusiasm through healthy rivalry, 
bonuses, and rewards that have made him the most successful leader of men in the steel industry 
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SCHWAB AND A WORKMAN 
The man at work is distinctly of more interest to Mr. Schwab than the product of his work, either in commodities or 
money. Mr. Schwab has the faculty of making the man who works with his hands feel that he is a genial friend whom 
the worker can meet on a plane of complete equality 














HURLEY, SCHWAB, AND PIEZ 
These are the men who are building the “bridge” between America and Europe. They were photographed at Hog 
Island, the world’s greatest shipyard. From left to right, Edward N. Hurley, Chairman of the U. S. Shipping Board, 


Charles M. Schwab, Director-General of the Emergency Fleet Corpcration, and Charles A. Piez, Vice-president of the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation 




















HE IS CORDIAL AND GENIAL 


_ Mr. Schwab is net a difficult person to interview; he is cordial, even genial to newspaper men as he is to everyone. 
To get him to talk about himself or about what he expects to do is another matter. Like most great men, he talks in 
platitudes when he talks for publication at all 
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HE NOW PLAYS GOLF SOMETIMES 
Mr. Schwab never went in for outdoor sports of any kind until 1915. Then he took up golf—with as little diver- 
gence from his normal habits and manners as if it were merely another phase of the day’s work. An ordinary business 


suit, minus only the coat, is a good enough golf costume for him. It would be difficult for him tc “square himself” with 
the “boys” in the rolling mills if he put on knickers 











IN THE SHIPYARDS 


This is the way Mr. Schwab appeared the day he made his speech congratulating those who had built the 7uckahoe in 
twenty-seven days 
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How the Germans Reproached the Turks for Being too Lenient with Foreigners in 
Turkey and Hindered Ambassador Morgenthau’s Efforts to Get the French 


and the 


English Out of Constantinople—The Attack on the 


Sion Sisters—a ‘‘Holy War” that was made in Germany 


BY 


HENRY MORGENTHAU 


(Formerly American Ambassador to Turkey) 


THIRD ARTICLE 


FEW hours after the bombardment 

of Odessa | was closeted with 

Enver, discussing the subject which 

was then uppermost in the minds 

of all the foreigners in Turkey. 
How would the Government treat its resi- 
dent enemies? Would it intern them, estab- 
lish concentration camps, pursue them with 
German malignity, and perhaps apply the 
favorite Turkish measure with Christians-- 
torture and massacre? Thousands of enemy 
subjects were then living in the Ottoman 
Empire; many of them had spent their whole 
lives there; others had even been born on 
Ottoman soil. All these people, when war 
broke out, had every reason to expect the 
harshest kind of treatment. It is no exag- 
geration to say that most of them lived in 
constant fear of murder. The Dardanelles 
had been closed, so that there was little chance 


that outside help could reach these people; the 
capitulatory rights, under which they had 
lived for centuries, had been abrogated. There 
was really nothing between the foreign resi- 
dents and destruction except the American 
flag. The fortune of war had now made me, 
as American Ambassador, the protector of all 
British, French, Serbian, and Belgian subjects. 
| realized from the beginning that my task 
would be a difficult one. On one hand were 
the Germans, urging their well known ideas of 
repression and brutality; on the other were the 
Turks, with their traditional hatred of Chris- 
tians and their natural instinct to maltreat 
those who are helplessly placed in their power. 

Yet | had certain strong arguments on my 
side and | now proceeded to urge them on 
Enver. Turkey desired the good opinion of 
the United States, and hoped, after the war, 
to find support among American financiers. 
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THE FRENCH EMBASSY IN CONSTANTINOPLE 
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TURKISH 
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TROOPS 


The soldier who fights bravely because death in battle means immediate introduction to Paradise 


At that time all the Embassies in Constan- 
tinople took it for granted that the United 
States would be the peacemaker; if Turkey 
expected us to be her friend, | now told Enver, 
she would have to treat enemy foreigners in a 
civilized way. “ You hope to be reinstated asa 
world power,’ | said. “You must remember, 
that the civilized world will carefully watch 
you; your future status will depend on how 
you conduct yourself in war.” The more 
educated Turks, including Enver, realized that 
the outside world regarded them as a people 
who had no respect for the sacredness of 
human life or the finer human emotions, and 
they keenly resented this attitude. I now 
reminded Enver that Turkey had a splendid 
opportunity to disprove all these criticisms. 
“The world may say you are barbarians,” 
| argued, “show by the way you treat these 
alien enemies, that you are not. Only in 
this way can you be freed permanently from 
the ignominy of the capitulations. Prove 
that you are worthy of being emancipated from 
foreign tutelage. Be civilized—be modern!” 

In view of what was happening in Belgium 


and Northern France at that moment, my 
use of the word “modern,” was a little unfor- 
tunate. Enver quickly saw the point. Up 
to this time he had maintained his usual 
attitude of erect and dignified composure, 
and his face, as always, had been attentive, 


imperturbable, almost expressionless. Now in 
a flash his whole bearing changed. His coun- 


tenance broke into a cynical smile, he leaned 
over, brought his fist down on the table, and 
said: 

“Modern! No, however Turkey shall wage 
war, at least we shall not be ‘modern.’ That 
is the most barbaric system of all. We shall 
simply try to be decent!” 

Naturally I construed this as a promise; | 
understood the changeableness of the Turkish 
character well enough, however, to know that 
more than a promise was necessary. The 
Germans were constantly prodding the Turk- 
ish officials, persuading them to adopt the 
favorite German plan of operations against 
enemy aliens. Germany had revived many 
of the principles of ancient and medieval 
warfare, one of her most barbaric resurrections 
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THE BRITISH EMBASSY 


This establishment and many others came under Mr. Morgenthau’s protection when Turkey entered the war. 


At one 


time the American Ambassador represented ten nations at the Sublime Porte 


from the past being this practice of keeping 
certain representatives of the population, pre- 
ferably people of distinction and influence, as 
hostages for the “good behavior’ of others. 
At this moment the German military staff 
was urging the Turks to keep foreign res- 
.idents for this purpose. Just as the Ger- 
mans held non-combatants in Belgium as 
security for the “friendliness’’ of the Belgians, 
and placed Belgian women and chidren at the 
head of their advancing armies, so the Ger- 
mans in Turkey were now planning to use 
French and British residents as part of their 
protective system against the Allied fleet. 
That this sinister influence was constantly at 
work | well knew; it was, therefore, necessary 
that | should meet it immediately, and, if 
possible, gain the upper hand at the very start. 
I decided that the departure of the Entente 
diplomats and residents from Constantinople 
would really put to the test my ability to 
protect the foreign residents. If all the French 
and English who really wished to leave could 
safely get out of Turkey, | believed that this 
demonstration would have a restraining in- 


fluence, not only upon the Germans, but upon 
the underlings of the Turkish official world. 

As soon as | arrived at the railroad station, 
the day following the break, | saw that my 
task was not to be a simple one. | had ar- 
ranged with the Turkish authorities for two 
trains; one for the English and French resi- 
dents, which was to leave at seven o'clock, 
and one for the diplomats and their staff, 
which was to go at nine. But the arrange- 
ment was not working according to schedule. 
The station was a surging mass of excited 
and frightened people; the police were there 
in full force, pushing the crowds back; the 
scene was an indescribable mixture of soldiers, 
gendarmes diplomats, baggage, and Turkish 
functionaries. One of the most conspicuous 
figures was Bedri Bey, prefect of police, a lawyer 
politician, who had recently been elevated to 
this position, and who keenly realized the 
importance of his new office. Bedri was an 
intimate friend and political subordinate of 
Talaat and one of his most valuable tools. He 
ranked high in the Committee of Union and 
Progress, and aspired ultimately to obtain a 
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DJAVID BEY 


In the roof garden on the top of one of the buildings of 
Yildiz Kiosk, formerly used by Sultan Abdul Hamid and 
the ladies of his harem 


cabinet position. Perhaps his most impelling 
motive was his hatred of foreigners and foreign 
influence. In his eyes Turkey was the land 
exclusively for the Turks; he hated all the other 
elements in its population, and he particularly 
resented the control which the foreign em- 
bassies had for years exerted in the domestic 
concerns of his country. Indeed, there were 
few men in Turkey with whom the permanent 
abolition of the capitulations was such a heart- 
felt issue. Naturally in the next few months | 
saw much of Bedri; he was constantly crossing 
my path, taking an almost malicious pleasure 
in interfering with every move which I made 
in the interest of the foreigners. His attitude 
was half provoking, half jocular; we were 
always trying to outwit each other—I attempt- 
ing to protect the French and British, Bedri 
always turning up as an obstacle to my efforts; 
the fight for the foreigners, indeed, almost 


degenerated into a personal duel between the 
Prefect of Police and the American Embassy. 
Bedri was capable, well educated, very agile, 
and not particularly ill-natured, but he loved 
to toy with a helpless foreigner. Naturally, 
he found his occupation this evening a con- 
genial one. 

“What’s all the trouble about?” I asked 
Bedri. 

The plans had been changed, he answered; 
the seven o’clock train could not go. This 
was the one that had been arranged to take 
the unofficial residents. Only the nine o’clock 
train, the one provided to take the diplomatic 
forces to Dedeagatch, would be permitted to 
leave. This fact that we had two groups of 
passengers, one of which could go and the 
other of which could not, naturally caused 
great commotion; the British and French 
Ambassadors did not wish to leave their 
nationals behind, and the latter refused to 
believe that their train, which the ‘lurkisn 
officials had definitely promised, would not 





M. TOCHEFF, BULGARIAN MINISTER AT CONSTAN- 
TINOPLE 
He was much disturbed at the “Holy War” which 
the Turks, acting under German advice, decreed against 
Christians. He protested to the German Ambassador 
that any massacres might lose Germany the friendship of 
Bulgaria 
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A CARD FROM MERE ELVIRA 


Translated it reads: “The Superior of the religious of 
Notre Dame of Sion presents her best remembrances and 
her very appreciative gratitude to Madame Morgenthau; 
we shall never forget the exquisite delicacy with which we 
were treated in a very difficult and grievous moment; it is 
God himself whom we shall ask to discharge our debt”’ 


start sometime that evening. | immediately 
called up Enver who substantiated Bedri’s 
statement. Turkey had many subjects in 
Egypt, he said, whose situation was causing 
great anxiety. Before the French and English 
residents could ledve Turkey, assurances must 
be given that the rights of Turkish subjects in 
these countries would be protected. I had 
no difficulty in arranging this detail, for Sir 
Louis Mallet immediately gave the necessary 
assurances. However this did not settle the 
matter; indeed, it had been little more than a 
pretext. Bedri still refused to let the train 
start; the order holding it up, he said, could 
not be rescinded, for that would now dis- 
arrange the general schedule and might cause 
accidents. I recognized all this as mere 
Turkish evasion and | knew that the order had 
come from a higher source than Bedri; still 
nothing could be done. Moreover, Bedri 
would let no one get on the diplomatic train 
until | had personally identified him. So | 
had to stand at a little gate, and pass upon 
each applicant. Everyone, whether he be- 
longed to the diplomatic corps or not, attempt- 
ed to force himself through this narrow passage- 
way, and we had an old-fashioned Brooklyn 
Bridge crush on a small scale. People were 
running in all directions, checking baggage, 


purchasing tickets, arguing with officials, 
consoling distracted women and frightened 
children, while Bedri, calm and _ collected, 
watched the whole pandemonium with unsym- 
pathetic smile. Hats were knocked off, cloth- 
ing was torn, and, to add to the confusion, 
Mallet, the British Ambassador, became ‘ 
involved in a set to with an officious Turk— 
the Englishman winning first honors easily; 
and | caught a glimpse of Bompard, the French 
Ambassador, vigorously shaking a Turkish 
policeman. One lady dropped her baby in 
my arms, another handed me a small boy, 
and one of the British secretaries made me 
the custodian of his dog. Meanwhile, Sir 
Louis Mallet became obstreperous and refused 
to leave; he had an idea that he should stay 
there until the last British subject had safely 
left Turkey. But I told him that he was no 
longer the protector of the British; that I, 
as American Ambassador, had assumed this 
responsibility; and that I could hardly assert 
myself in this capacity if he remained in Con- 











BEDRI BEY, PREFECT OF POLICE AT CONSTAN- 
TINOPLE 


A leader of the Young. Turks and an intimate friend of 
Talaat. Mr. Morgenthau’s attempts to protect the 
English and French became a contest between himself and 
Bedri, who accepted the German view that foreigners 
should not be treated with “too great leniency”’ 
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Mr. and Mrs. Morgenthau (in the centre of the group) devoted much time to this establishment. 
can, (extreme left of the first row) was the medical head. 








AT THE AMERICAN RED CROSS 


Next to him is Sister Jeanne. 








Dr. Post, an Ameri- 


At the right of the first row 


are Mr. Ravndal, American Consul-General at Constantinople, and Dr. Peet, secretary of American missionary interests 


stantinople. More- 
over, | suggested that 
he remain at Dedea- 
gatch for a few days, 
and await the arrival 
of his fellow British. 
If | did not succeed in 
getting them out of 
the country, then he 
could return. Sir 
Louis reluctantly ac- 
cepted my point of 
view and boarded the 
train. As the trainleft 
the station | caught 
my final glimpse of the 
British Ambassador, 
sitting in his private 
car, almost buried 
in a mass of trunks, 
satchels, boxes, and 
diplomatic pouches, 
surrounded by his em- 
bassy staff, and sym- 
pathetically watched 
by his first secretary’s 
dog. 

The unofficial for- 





MRS. MORGENTHAU AND SISTER JEANNE 


he help rendered by Mrs. Morgenthau to another French 
Sister, Mére Elvira, is described in the text 





eigners remained in the 
station several hours, 
hoping that, at thelast 
moment, they would 
be permitted to go. 
Bedri, however, was 
inexorable. Their pos- 
ition was almost des- 
perate. They had 
given up their quarters 
in Constantinople, and 
now found themselves 
practically stranded. 
Some were taken in by 
friends for the night, 
others found accom- 
modations in hotels. 
But their situation 
caused the utmost 
anxiety. Evidently, 
despite all official 
promises, Turkey was 
determined to keep 
these foreign residents 
as hostages. On the 
one hand were Enver 
and Talaat, telling 
me that they intended 
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ROBERT COLLEGE AT CONSTANTINOPLE 


Founded by Americans more than fifty years ago. ‘Turkey’s best educational institution and the place where many of the 


to conduct their war 
in a humane manner, 
and, on the other, were 
their underlings, such 
as Bedri, behaving in 
a fashion that nega- 
tived all these civilized 
pretensions. The fact 
was that the officials 


were quarreling 
among. themselves 


about the treatment 
of foreigners; and the 
German General Staff 
was telling the cabinet 
that they were making 
a great mistake in 
showing any leniency 
to their enemy aliens. 
Finally, I succeeded in 
making arrangements 
for them to leave the 
following day. Bedri, 
in more complaisant 
mood, spent that after- 
noon at the Embassy, 
viséing passports; we 
both went to the sta- 


intellectual leaders of the Balkans have received their education 

















THE MODERN TURKISH SOLDIER 
In the uniform and equipment introduced by the Ger- 
mans. The fez—the immemorial symbol of the Otto- 
man—is replaced by a modern helmet 





tionin theevening and 
started the train safely 
to Dedeagatch. | 
gave a box of candy— 
“Turkish Delights” 
to each one of the fifty 
women and children 
on the train; it alto- 
gether was a happy 
party, and they made 
no attempt to hide 
their relief at leaving 
Turkey. At Dedea- 
gatch they met the 
diplomatic corps, and 
the reunion that took 
place, | afterward 
learned, wasextremely 
touching. I was made 
happy by receiving 
many testimonials of 
their gratitude, in par- 
ticular a letter, signed 
by more than a hun- 
dred expressing their 
thanks to Mrs. Mor- 
genthau, the embassy 
staff, and myself. 
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THE MINISTRY OF MARINE 
Headquarters of Djemal, who, soon after war started, went to Syria as commander of the fourth army corps. 
Later Enver occupied this office in addition to that of Minister of War. The position was not an onerous one, as the 
Turkish Navy has played little part in the war 








TURKISH SOLDIERS ON LEAVE 


Dictating letters to a public writer. Nearly go per cent. of the Turkish people are illiterate, and, as a result, there is a 
regular profession that earns its living reading and writing for them. These soldiers get 20 cents a month pay 
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THE MINISTRY OF WAR 


This was the headquarters of Enver Pasha. It was in this building that Enver gave Mr. Morgenthau his promise 
not to ill treat enemy aliens. “Will you be modern?” asked the American Ambassador. ‘‘No—not modern,” said 
Enver, probably thinking of Belgium, “that is the most barbaric system of all—Turkey will simply try to be decent!” 
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There were still several who wished to go 
and next day I called on Talaat in their 
behalf. I found him in one of his most graci- 
ous moods. The cabinet, he said, had care- 
fully considered the whole matter of English 
and ‘French residents in Turkey; my argu- 
ments, he added, had greatly influenced them. 
They had reached the formal decision that 
enemy aliens could leave or remain, as they 
preferred. There would be no concentration 
camps, they could pursue their usual business 
in peace, and, so long as they behaved them- 
selves, they would not be molested. Talaat 
said that the Turks, by their treatment of their 
resident enemies, proposed to show the world 
that they were not a race of barbarians. In 
return for this promise he asked a favor of me; 
would I not see that Turkey was praised in the 
American and European press for this deci- 
sion? I went home and immediately sent for 
Mr. Theron Damon, correspondent of the 
Associated Press, Dr. Lederer, correspondent 
of the Berliner Tageblatt, and Dr. Sandler, who 
represented the Paris Herald, and gave them 
interviews, praising the attitude of Turkey 
toward the foreign residents. I also cabled 
the news to Washington, London, and Paris 
and to all our consuls. 

Hardly had | finished with the correspon- 
dents when I again received alarming news. 
I] had arranged for another train that evening, 
and | now heard that the Turks were refusing 
to visé the passports of those whose departure 
I had provided for. Again | went to the rail- 
road station and again | found a mass of dis- 
tracted people; the women were weeping, and 
the children screaming, while a platoon of 
Turkish soldiers, commanded by an undersized 
popinjay of a major, was driving everybody 
out of the station with the flat sides of their 
guns. Bedri, as usual, was there, and as 
usual, was clearly enjoying the confusion; cer- 
tain of the passengers, he told me, had not 
paid their income tax, and, for this reason, 
they would not be permitted to leave. | 
announced that I would be responsible for 
this payment. 

“T can’t get ahead of you, Mr. Ambassador, 
can IP” said Bedri, with a laugh. From this 
we all thought that my offer had settled the 
matter and that the train would leave as per 
schedule. But then suddenly came another 
order holding it up again. 

Since I had just had my interview with 
Talaat, this action somewhat nettled me. | 


jumped into my automobile and went to the 
Sublime Porte, where he usually had his head- 
quarters. Finding no one there, | told the 
chauffeur to drive direct to Talaat’s house. 
Sometime before I had visited Enver in his 
domestic surroundings and this occasion now 
gave me the opportunity to compare his man- 
ner of life with that of his more powerful 
associate. The contrast was a startling one. 
I had found Enver living in luxury, in one of 
the most aristocratic parts of the town; while 
now | was driving to one of the poorer sections. 
We came to a narrow street, bordered by little 
rough, unpainted wooden houses; only one 
thing distinguished this thoroughfare from all 
others in Constantinople and suggested that 
it was the abiding place of the most powerful 
man in the Turkish Empire. At either end 
stood a policeman letting no one enter who 
could not give a satisfactory reason for doing 
so. Our auto, like all others, was stopped, 
but we were promptly permitted to pass 
when we explained who we were: As con- 
trasted. with Enver’s palace, with its innum- 
erable rooms and gorgeous furniture, Talaat’s 
house was an old, rickety, wooden, three-story 
building. All this, I afterward learned, was 
part of the setting which Talaat had staged 
for his career. Like many an American 
politician, he had found his position as 
a man of “the people” a valuable political 
asset, and he knew that a sudden display of 
prosperity and ostentation would weaken his 
influence with the Union and Progress Com- 
mittee, most of whose members, like himself, 
had risen from the lower walks of life. The 
contents of the house were quite in keeping 
with the exterior. There were no suggestions 
of Oriental magnificence. The furniture was 
cheap; a few coarse prints hung on the walls, 
and one or two well worn rugs were scattered 
on the floor. On one side stood a wooden 
table, and on this rested a telegraph instru- 
ment—once Talaat’s means of earning a living, 
and now the means by which he communicated 
with his associates. 


THE BIG BOSS IN PAJAMAS 


Amid these surroundings I waited for a few 
minutes the entrance of the Big Boss of Turkey. 
In due time a door opened at the other end of 
the room, and a huge, lumbering, gaily-decor- 
ated figure entered. | was startled by the 
contrast which this Talaat presented to the 
one who had become such a familiar figure to 
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me at the Sublime Porte. It was no longer 
the Talaat of the European clothes and the thin 
veneer of European manners; the man whom | 
now saw looked like a real Bulgarian gypsy. 
Talaat wore the usual red Turkish fez; the rest 
of his bulky form was clothed in thick gray 
pajamas; and from this mass of color protuded 
a rotund, smiling face. His mood was half 
genial, half deprecating; Talaat well under- 
stood what pressing business had led me to 
invade his domestic privacy, and his behavior 
resembled that of the unrepentant bad boy 
in school. He came and sat down with a 
good natured grin, and began to make excuses. 
Quietly the door opened again, and a hesitating 
little girl was pushed into the room, bringing a 
tray of cigarettes and coffee. Presently I saw 
that a young woman, apparently about twenty- 
five years old, was standing back of the child, 
urging her to enter. Here then were Talaat’s 
wife and adopted daughter; I had already 
discovered that, while Turkish women never 
enter society or act as hostesses, they are ex- 
tremely inquisitive about their husbands’ 
guests, and like to get surreptitious glimpses 
of them. Evidently Madame Talaat, on this 
occasion, was not satisfied with her prelimi- 
nary view; for, a few minutes later, she ap- 
peared at a window directly opposite me, 
but entirely unseen by her husband, who was 
facing in the other direction, and there she 
remained very quiet and very observant for 
several minutes. As she was in the house, 
she was unveiled; her face was handsome and 
intelligent; and it was quite apparent that 
she enjoyed this close-range view of an Amer- 
ican Ambassador. 

“Well, Talaat,” I said, realizing that the 
time had come for plain speaking, “don’t 
you know how foolishly you are acting? 
You told me a few hours ago that you had 
decided to treat the French and English de- 
cently and you asked me to publish this news 
in the American and foreign press. I at 
once called in the newspaper men and told 
them how splendidly you were behaving. 
And this at your own request! The whole 
world will be reading about it to-morrow. 
Now you are doing your best to counteract 
all my efforts in your behalf; here you have 
repudiated your first promise to be decent. Are 
you going to-keep the promises you made me? 
Will you stick to them, or do you intend to keep 
changing your mind all the time? Now let’s 
have a real understanding. The thing we 
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Americans particularly pride ourselves on is 
keeping our word. We do it as individuals 
and as a nation. We refuse to deal with 
people as equals who do not do this. You 
might as well understand now that we can do 
no business with each other unless | can de- 
pend on your promises.” 

“Now, this isn’t my fault, ’’ Talaat answered. 
“The Germans are to blame for stopping that 
train. The German Chief of Staff has just 
returned and is making a big fuss, saying 
that we are too easy with the French and 
English and that we must not let them go 
away. He says that we must keep them for 
hostages. It was his interference that did 
this.” 

That was precisely what | had suspected. 
Talaat had given me his promise, then Brons- 
sart, head of the German Staff, had practically 
countermanded his orders. Talaat’s admis- 
sion gave me the opening which I had wished 
for. By this time my relations with Talaat 
had become so friendly that I could talk to 
him almost as I could talk to my own son. 

“Now, Talaat,” I said, “you have got to 
have some one to advise you in your relations 
with foreigners. You must make up your 
mind whether you want me or the German 
Staff. Don’t you think you will make a 
mistake if you place yourself entirely in the 
hands of the Germans? The time may come 
when you will need me agaiiist the Germans.” 

“What do you mean by that?” he asked, 
watching for my answer with intense curiosity. 

“The Germans are sure to a%k you to do 
many things you don’t want to do. If you 
can tell them that the American Ambassador 
objects, my support may prove useful to you. 
Besides, you know we all expect peace in a 
few months. You know that the Germans 
really care nothing for Turkey; and certainly 
you have no claims on the Allies for assist- 
ance. There is only one nation in the world 
that you can look to as a disinterested friend 
and that is the United States.”’ 

This fact was so apparent that | hardly 
needed to argue it in any great detail. How- 
ever, | had another argument that struck still 
nearer home. 

“If you let the Germans win this point to- 
day,” I said, “you are pratically in their 
power. You are now the head of affairs, but 
you are still a civilian. Are you going to let 
the military, represented by Enver and the 
German staff, overrule your orders? Appar- 
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ently that is what has happened to-day. If 
you submit to it, you will find that they will 
be running things from now on. The Ger- 
mans will put this country under martial law; 
then where will you civilians be?”’ 

“1 am willing to help you,” he replied. 


THREE CHRISTIANS FOR EVERY TURK 


He turned around to his table and began 
working his telegraph instrument. | shall 
never forget the picture; this huge Turk, sit- 
ting there in his gray pajamas and his red fez, 
working industriously his own telegraph key, 
his young wife gazing at him through a little 
window and the late afternoon sun streaming 
into the room. Evidently the ruler of Tur- 
key was having his troubles, and, as the argu- 
ment went on over the telegraph, Talaat 
would bang his key with increasing irritation. 
He told me that the pompous major at the 
station insisted on having Enver’s written 
orders—since orders over the wire might easily 
be counterfeited. It took Talaat some time 
to locate Enver, and then the dispute appar- 
ently started all over again. A piece of news 
which Talaat received at that moment over 
the wire almost ruined my case. After a 
prolonged thumping of his instrument, in the 
course of which Talaat’s face lost its geniality 


and became almost savage, he turned to me - 


and said: 

“The English bombarded the Dardanelles 
this morning and killed two Turks!” 

And then he added: 

“We intend to kill three Christians for every 
Moslem killed!” 

For a moment | thought that everything 
was lost. Talaat’s face reflected only one emo- 
tion—hatred of the English. As a matter of 
fact, the English had committed a great error 
in bombarding the Straits so soon, before their 
nationals had left the country, as I now dis- 
covered. I had to go over much of the ground 
again, but finally I succeeded in pacifying 
Talaat. I saw that he was vacillating be- 
tween his desire to punish the English and 
his desire to assert his own authority over 
that of Enver and the Germans. Fortunately 
the latter motive gained the ascendancy. At 
all hazard, he was determined to show that 
he was boss. 

We remained there more than two hours, 
my involuntary host pausing now and then 
in his telegraphing to entertain me with the 
latest political gossip. Djavid, the Minister 
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of Finance, he said, had resigned, but had 
promised to work for them at home. The 
Grand Vizier, despite his threats, had been 
persuaded to retain his office. Foreigners 
in the interior would not be molested unless 
Beirut, Alexandretta, or some unfortified port 
were bombarded; in that case they would 
exact reprisals of the French and English. 
Talaat’s conversation showed that he had no 
particular liking for the Germans. They 
were overbearing and insolent, he said, 
constantly interfering in military matters and 
treating the Turks with disdain. 

Finally the train was arranged. Talaat 
had shown several moods in this interview; he 
had been by turns sulky, good natured, sav- 
age, and complaisant. There is one phase 
of the Turkish character which Westerners 
do not comprehend and that is its keen sense 
of humor. Talaat himself greatly loved a joke 
and a funny story. Now that he had reés- 
tablished friendly relations and redeemed his 
promise, Talaat became jocular once more. 

“Your people can go now,” he said with a 
laugh. “It’s time to buy your candies, Mr. 
Ambassador!”’ 

This latter, of course, was a reference to the 
little gifts | had made to the women and 
children the night before. We immediately 
returned to the station, where we found the 
disconsolate passengers sitting around waiting 
for a favorable word. When I told them that 
the train would leave in a few minutes, their 
thanks and gratitude were overwhelming. 


II 


Talaat’s statement that the German Chief of 
Staff, Bronssart, had really held up this train, 
was a valuable piece of information. I de- 
cided to look into the matter further, and, with 
this idea in my mind, I called next day on 
Wangenheim. The Turkish authorities, I 
said, had solemnly promised that they would 
treat their enemies decently; and certainly I 
could not tolerate any interference in the 
matter from the German Chief of Staff. 
Wangenheim had repeatedly told me that the 
Germans were looking to President Wilson 
as the peacemaker; | therefore used the same 
argument with him that | had urged on Tal- 
aat. Proceedings of this sort would not help 
his country when the day of the final settle- 
ment came! Here, | said, we have a strange 
situation; a so-called barbarous country, like 
Turkey, attempting to make civilized warfare 
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and treat their Christian enemies with decency 
and kindness, ¢nd, on the other hand, a sup- 
posedly cultured and Christian nation, like 
Germany, which is trying to dissuade them 
from this resolve. “What sort of an impres- 
sion do you think that will make on the 
American people?” | asked Wangenheim. 
He expressed a willingness to help and sug- 
gested, as my consideration for such help, 
that I should try to persuade the United 
States to insist on free commerce with Ger- 
many, so that his country could receive plenti- 
ful cargoes of copper, wheat, and cotton. 
This was a subject to which, as | shall relate, 
Wangenheim constantly returned. 


GERMAN AMBASSADOR WOULD NOT HELP 


Despite Wangenheim’s promise I had prac- 
tically no support from the German Embassy 
in my attempt to protect the foreign residents 
from Turkish ill treatment. I realized that, 
owing to my religion, there might be a feeling 
in certain quarters that | was not exerting all 
my energies in behalf of these Christian peoples 
and religious organizations—hospitals, schools, 
monasteries, and convents—and | naturally 
thought that it would strengthen my influence 
with the Turks if | could have the support of 
my most powerful Christian colleagues. | 
had a long discussion on this matter with 
Pallavicini, himself a Catholic and the repre- 
sentative of the greatest Catholic power. 
Pallavicini frankly told me that Wangenheim 
would do nothing that would annoy the Turks. 
There was then a constant fear that the English 
and French fleets would force the Dardanelles, 
capture Constantinople, and hand it over to 
Russia, and only the Turkish forces, said 
Pallavincini, could prevent such a calamity. 
The Germans, therefore, believed that they 
were dependent on the good graces of the 
Turkish Government, and would do nothing 
to antagonize them. Evidently Pallavicini 
wished me to believe that Wangenheim and he 
really desired to help. Yet I knew all the time 
that Turkey, if the Germans had not con- 
stantly interfered, would have behaved de- 
cently. I found that the evil spirit was not 
the Turkish Government. but Von Bronssart, 
the German Chief of Staff. The fact that 
certain members of the Turkish Cabinet who 
represented European and Christian culture 
—men like Bustany and Oskan—had resigned 
as a protest against Turkey’s action in entering 
the war, made the situation of foreigners even 
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more dangerous. There was also much con- 
flict of authority; a policy decided on one day 
would be reversed the next, the result being 
that we never knew where we stood. The 
mere fact that the Government promised me 
that foreigners would not be maltreated by no 
means settled the matter, for some underling, 
like Bedri Bey, could frequently find an excuse 
for disregarding instructions. The situation, 
therefore, was one that called for constant 
vigilance; | had not only to get pledges from 
men like Talaat and Enver, but I had per- 
sonally to see that these pledges were carried 
into action. 


INVASION OF A CATHOLIC SCHOOL 


I] awoke one November morning at four 
o'clock; I had been dreaming, or I had had a 
“presentiment,” that all was not going well 
with the Sion Sceurs, a French sisterhood 
which had for many years conducted a school 
for girls in Constantinople. Madame Bompard, 
the wife of the French Ambassador, and several 
ladies of the French colony, had particularly 
requested me to keep a watchful eye on this 
institution. It was a splendidly conducted 
school; the daughters of many of the best 
familes of all nationalities attended it; when 
these girls were assembled, the Christians 


‘wearing silver crosses and the non-Christians 


silver stars, the sight was particularly beauti- 
ful and impressive, and naturally the thought 
of the brutal Turks breaking into such a com- 
munity was enough to arouse the wrath of any 
properly constituted man. Though we had 
nothing more definite than an uneasy feeling 
that something might be wrong, Mrs. Mor- 
genthau and | decided to go up immediately 
after breakfast. As we approached the build- 
ing we noted nothing particularly suspicious; 
the place was quiet and the whole atmosphere 
was one of peace and sanctity. Just as we 
ascended the steps, however, five Turkish 
policemen followed on our heels. They crowded 
after us into the vestibule, much to the conster- 
nation of a few of the sisters, who happened to 
be in the waiting room. The mere fact that 
the American Ambassador came with the 
police in itself increased their alarm, though 
our arrival together was purely coincidental. 
“What do you want?” | asked, turning to 
the men. As they spoke only Turkish, 
naturally they did not understand me, and 
they started to push me aside. My own 
knowledge of Turkish was extremely limited, 
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but I knew that the word “Elchi’’ meant 
“Ambassador.”” So, pointing to myself, | 
said, “ Elchi Americaner.” 

This scrap of Turkish worked like magic. 
In Turkey an Ambassador is a sacred object, 
and these policemen immediately respected 
my authority. Meanwhile the sisters had 
sent for their superior, Mére Elvira. This 
lady was one of the most distinguished and 
influential personages in Constantinople. That 
morning as she came in quietly and faced these 
Turkish policemen, showing not a sign of fear, 
and completely overawing them by the splen- 
dor and dignity of her bearing, she represented 
to, my eyes almost a supernatural being. 
Mére Elvira was a daughter of one of the most 
aristocratic families of France; she was a 
woman of perhaps forty years of age, with black 
hair and shining black eyes, all accentuated by 
a pale face that radiated culture, character, 
and intelligence. [| could not help thinking, 
as I looked at her that morning, that there was 
not a diplomatic circle in the world to which 
she would not have added grace and dignity. 
In a few seconds Mére Elvira had this present 
distracting situation completely under control. 
She sent for a sister who spoke Turkish and 
queried the policemen. They said that 
they were acting under Bedri’s orders. All 
the foreign schools were to be closed that 
. Morning; the Government intended to seize 
all their buildings. There were about seventy- 
two teachers and sisters in this convent; the 
police had orders to shut all these into two 
rooms, where they were to be held practically as 
prisoners. There were about two hundred girls; 
these were to be turned out into the streets, 
and left to shift for themselves. The fact that 
it was raining in torrents, and that the weather 
was extremely cold, accentuated the barbarity 
of this proceeding. Yet every enemy school 
and religious institution in Constantinople 
was undergoing a similar experience at this 
time. Clearly this was a situation which | 
could not handle alone, and | at once tele- 
phoned for a Turkish interpreter. Herein 
is another incident which may have an 
interest for those who believe in providential 
intervention. When I arrived in Constanti- 
nople telephones had been unknown, but, in 
the last few months, an English company had 
been introducing a system. The night before 
my experience with the Sion Sceurs, my legal 
adviser had called me up and proudly told me 
that his telephone had just been installed. 
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I jotted down his number, and this memoran- 
dum I now found in my pocket. Without my 
interpreter | should have been hardpressed, and 
without this telephone I could not have im- 
mediately brought him to the spot. 


MRS. MORGENTHAU TO THE RESCUE 


While waiting for his arrival I delayed 
the operations of the policemen, and my wife, 
who fortunately speaks French, was obtaining 
all the details from the sisters. Mrs. Mor- 
genthau understood the Turks well enough to 
know that they had other plans than the mere 
expulsion of the sisters and their charges. 
The Turks regard these institutions as reposi- 
tories of treasure; the valuables which they 
contain are greatly exaggerated in the popular 
mind; and it was a safe assumption that, 
among other things, this expulsion was an 
industrious raiding expedition for tangible 
evidences of wealth. 

“Have you any money and other valuables 
here?”’” Mrs. Morgenthau asked one of the 
sisters. 

Yes, they had in fact quite a little; it was 
kept in a safe upstairs. My wife told me to 
keep the policemen busy and then she and one 
of the sisters quietly disappeared from the 
scene. Upstairs the sister disclosed about 
a hundred square pieces of white flannel 
into which had been sewed twenty gold 
coins. In all the Sion Sceurs had in this 
liquid form about fifty thousand francs. 
They had been fearing expulsion for some time 
—hence these preparations. Besides this they 
had several bundles of securities, and many 
valuable papers, such as the charter of their 
school. Certainly here was something that 
would appeal to Turkish cupidity. Mrs. 
Morgenthau knew that if the police once 
obtained control of the building there would 
be little likelihood that the Sion sisters would 
ever see their money again. With the aid of 


the sisters, my wife promptly concealed as 


much as she could on her person, descended the 
stairs, and marched through a line of gen- 
darmes out into the rain. Mrs. Morgenthau 
told me afterward that her blood almost 
ran cold with fright as she passed by these 
guardians of the law; from all external signs, 
however, she was absolutely calm and col- 
lected. She stepped into the waiting auto, was 
driven to the American Embassy, placed the 
money in our vault, and promptly returned to 
the school. Again Mrs. Morgenthau sol- 
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emnly ascended the stairs with the sisters. 
This time they took her to the gallery of the 
Cathedral, which stood behind the convent, 
but could be entered through it. One of the 
sisters lifted up a tile from a particular spot in 
the floor, and againdisclosed a little heap of gold 
coins. This was secreted on Mrs. Morgenthau’s 
clothes, and once more she filed past the gen- 
darmes, out into the rain, and was driven 
rapidly to the Embassy. In these two trips 
she succeeded in getting the money of the 
sisters to a place where it would be safe 
from the Turks. 

Between Mrs. Morgenthau’s trips Bedri 

had arrived. He told me that Talaat had 
himself given the order for closing all the in- 
stitutions and that they had intended to have 
the entire job finished before nine o’clock. I| 
have already said that the Turks have a sense 
of humor; but to this statement | should add 
that it sometimes manifests itself in a perverted 
form. Bedri now seemed to think that locking 
more than seventy Catholic sisters in two 
rooms and turning two hundred young and 
carefully nurtured girls into the streets of 
Constantinople was a great joke. 
_. “We were going at it early in the morning 
and have it all over before you heard any- 
thing about it,” he said with a laugh. “But 
you seem never to be asleep.” 


MR. MORGENTHAU PLANS HIS BOOK 


“You are very foolish to try to play such 
tricks on us,” | said. “Don’t you know 
that | am going to write a book? If you go on 
behaving this way, | shall put you in as the 
villain.” 

This remark was an inspiration of the mo- 
ment; it was then that it first occurred to me 
that these experiences might prove sufficiently 
interesting for publication. Bedri took the 
statement seriously, and it seemed to have a 
sobering effect. 

“Do you really intend to write a book?” he 
asked, almost anxiously. 

“Why not?” I rejoined. “General Wal- 
lace was minister here—didn’t he write a book? 
‘Sunset’ Cox was also minister here—didn’t 
he write one? Why shouldn’t I? And you 
are such an important character that | shall 
have to give you a part. Why do you go on 
acting in a way that will make me describe you 
as a very bad man? These sisters here have 
always been your friends. They have never 
done you anything but good; they have edu- 
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cated many of your daughters; why do you 
treat them in this shameful fashion?” 

This plea produced an effect; Bedri con- 
sented to postpone execution of the order un- 
til we could get Talaat on the wire. Ina 
few minutes | heard Talaat laughing over the 
telephone. 

“TI tried to escape you,” he said, “but you 
have caught me again. Why make such a 
row about this matter? Why shouldn’t we 
do it?” 

Nevertheless he told Bedri to suspend the 
order until we had a chance to talk the matter 
over. Naturally this greatly relieved Mére 
Elvira and the sisters. Just as we were about 
to leave, Bedri suddenly had a new idea. 
There was one detail which he had apparently 
forgotten. 

“We'll leave the Sion Sisters alone for the 
present,” he said, “but we must get their 
money.” 


BEDRI CANNOT FIND THE MONEY 


Reluctantly | acquiesced in his suggestion— 
knowing that all the valuables were safely 
reposing in the American Embassy. So | 
had the pleasure of standing by and watching 
Bedri and his associates search the whole estab- 
lishment. All they turned up was a small tin 
box containing a few copper coins; the prize 
was so trifling that the Turks disdained to . 
take it. They were much puzzled and dis- 
appointed, and from that day to this they have 
never known what became of the money. 
If my Turkish friends do me the honor of read- 
ing these pages, they will find that I have ex- 
plained here for the first time one of the 
many mysteries of those exciting days. 

As some of the windows of the convent 
opened on the court of the Cathedral, which 
was Vatican property, we contended that the 
Turkish Government could not seize it. 
Such of the sisters as were neutrals were 
allowed to remain in possession of the part 
that faced the Vatican land, while the rest 
of the building was turned into an Engineers’ 
School. We arranged that the French nuns 
should have ten days to leave for their own 
country; they all reached their destination 
safely, and most are at present engaged in 
charities and war work in France. 

My jocular statement that I intended to 
write a book deeply impressed Bedri, and, in 
the next few weeks, he repeatedly referred to 
it. I kept humorously telling him, that, unless 
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his behavior improved, | should be forced to 
picture him as the villain. One day he asked 
me, in all seriousness, whether he could not do 
something that would justify me in portraying 
him in a more favorable light. This attitude 
gave me an opportunity I had been seeking 
for some time. Constantinople had for many 
years been a centre for the white slave trade; 
a particularly vicious gang was then operating 
under cover of a fake synagogue. An inter- 
national Committee, organized to fight this 
crew, had made me chairman. | told Bedri 
that he now had the chance to secure a reputa- 
tion; because of the war, his powers as Prefect 
of Police had been greatly increased; a little 
vigorous action on his part would permanently 
rid the city of this disgrace. The enthusiasm 
with which Bedri adopted my suggestion and 
the thoroughness and ability with which he did 
the work, entitle him to the gratitude of all 
decent people. In a few days every white 
slave trader in Constantinople was scurrying 
for safety ; most were arrested, a few made their 
escape; such as were foreigners, after serving 
terms in jail, were expelled from the country. 
Bedri furnished me photographs of all the cul- 
prits and they are now on file in our State 
Department. I was not writing a book at 
that time, but I felt obliged to secure some pub- 
lic recognition for Bedri’s work. I therefore 
sent his photograph, with a few words about 
his achievement, to the New York Times, 
which published it in a Sunday edition. That 
a great American newspaper had recognized 
him in this way delighted Bedri beyond words. 
For months he carried in his pocket the page 
of the 7imes containing his picture, showing it 
to all his friends. This event ended my 
troubles with the Prefect of Police; for the 
rest of my stay we had very few clashes. 


Ill 


All this time I was increasing my knowledge 
of the modern German character, as illustrated 
in Wangenheim and his associates. In the 
early days of the war, the Germans showed 
their most ingratiating side to Americans; 
as time went on, however, and it became ap- 
parent that public opinion in the United States 
almost unanimously supported the Allies, and 
that the Washington Administration would not 
disregard the neutrality laws in order to pro- 
mote Germany’s interest, this friendly attitude 
changed and became almost hostile. 

The grievance to which the German Ambas- 
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sador constantly returnea with tiresome itera- 
tion was the old familiar one—the sale of 
American ammunition to the Allies. I hardly 
ever met him that he did not speak about it. 
He was constantly asking me to write to 
President Wilson, “urging him to declare an 
embargo; of course, my contention that the 
commerce in munitions was entirely legitimate 
made no impression. As the struggle at the 
Dardanelles became more intense, Wangen- 
heim’s insistence’on the subject of American 
ammunition grew. He asserted that most of the 
shells used at the Dardanelles had been made 
in America, and that the United States was 
really waging war on Turkey. 

One day, more angry than usual, he brought 
me a piece of shell. On it clearly appeared the 
inscription “B.S. Co.” 


WANGENHEIM AND “‘B. S. CO.” SHELLS 


“Look at that!” he said. “I suppose you 
know what ‘B.S. Co.’ means? That is the 
Bethlehem Steel Company! This will make 
the Turks furious. And remember that 
we are going to hold the United States 
responsible for it. We are getting more and 
more proof, and we are going to hold you to 
account for every death caused by American 
shells. If you would only write home and 
make them stop selling ammunition to our 
enemies, the war would be over very soon.”’ . 

I made the usual defense, and called Wan- 
genheim’s attention to the fact that Germany 
had sold munitions to Spain in the Spanish 
War; but all this was to no purpose. All that 
Wangenheim saw was that American supplies 
formed an asset to his enemy; the legalities of 
the situation did not interest him. Of course 
] refused point blank to write to the President 
about the matter. 

A few days afterward an article appeared in 
the /kdam discussing Turkish and American 
relations. This contribution, for the greater 
part, was extremely complimentary to America; 
its real purpose, however, was to contrast the 
present with the past, and to point out that 
our action in furnishing ammunition to Tur- 
key’s enemies was hardly in accordance with 
the historic friendship between the two coun- 
tries. The whole thing was evidently written 
merely to get before the Turkish people a state- 
ment almost parenthetically included in the 
final paragraph. “According to the report of 
correspondents at the Dardanelles it appears 
that most of the shells fired by the British 
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and French during the last bombardment were 
made in America.” At this time the German 
Embassy controlled the /kdam, and was con- 
ducting it entirely in the interest of German 
propaganda. A statement of this sort, instilled 
into the minds of impressionable and fanatical 
Turks, might have the most deplorable con- 
sequences. | therefore took the matter up 
immediately with the man whom | regarded 
as chiefly responsible for the attack—the Ger- 
man Ambassador. 

At first Wangenheim asserted his inno- 
cence; he was as. bland as a child in protesting 
his ignorance of the whole affair. | called his 
attention to the fact that the statements in 
the Jkdam were almost identically the same 
as those which he had made to me a few days 
before; that the language in certain spots, 
indeed, was almost a repetition of his own 
conversation. 

“Either you wrote that article yourself,” | 
said, “or you called in the reporter and gave 
him the leading ideas.” 

Wangenheim saw that there was no use in 
further denying the authorship. 

“Well,” he said, throwing back his head, 
“what are you going to do about itr” 

This Tweed-like attitude rather nettled me 
and | resented it on the spot. 

“T’ll tell you what I am going to do about it,” 
I replied, ‘and you know that | will be able 
to carry out my threats. Either you stop 
stirring up anti-American feeling in Turkey 
or I shall start a campaign of anti-German 
sentiment here. 

“You know, Baron,” I added, “that you 
Germans are skating on ‘very thin ice in this 
country. You know that the Turks don’t love 
you any too well. In fact, you know that 
Americans are more popular here than you are. 
Supposing that I go out, tell the Turks how you 
are simply using them for your own benefit— 
that you do not really regard them as your 
allies, but merely as pawns in the game you are 
playing. Now, in stirring up anti-American 
feeling here you are touching my softest spot. 
You are exposing our educational and religious 
institutions to the attacks of the Turks. No 
one knows what they may do if they are per- 
suaded that their relatives are being shot down 
by American bullets. You stop this at once, 
or in three weeks | will fill the whole of Turkey 
with animosity toward the Germans. It will 
be a battle between us and | am ready for it.” 
Wangenheim’s attitude changed at once. 
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He turned around, put his arm on my shoulder 
and assumed his most conciliatory manner. 

“Come, let us be friends,” he said. “I see 
that you are right about this. I see that such 
attacks might injure your friends, the mis- 
sionaries. I promise you that they will be 
stopped.” 

From that day the Turkish press never 
made the slightest unfriendly allusion to the 
United States. When | think of the infamous 
plots which Wangenheim was instigating at 
that moment, his objection to the use of a few 
American shells by English battleships—if 
English battleships used any such shells, 
which | seriously doubt—seems almost gro- 
tesque. In the early days Wangenheim had: 
explained to me Germany’s real purpose in 
forcing Turkey into the conflict. He made 
this explanation quietly and nonchalantly, 
as though it had been quite the most ordinary 
matter in the world. Sitting in his office, 
puffing away at his big black German cigar, 
he unfolded Germany’s scheme to arouse the 
whole fanatical Moslem world against the 
Christians. Germany had planned a real 
“holy war’ as one means of destroying English 
and French influence in the world. “Turkey 
herself is not the really important matter,” 
said Wangenheim. “Her army is a small 
one, and we do not expect it to do very much. 
For the most part it will act on the defensive. 
But the big thing is the Moslem, world. If 
we can stir the Mohammedans up against 
the English and Russians, we can force them to 
make peace.” 

What Wangenheim evidently meant by the 
“Big thing’? became apparent on November 
13th, when the Sultan issued his declaration of 
war; this declaration was really an appeal for 
a Jihad, or a “Holy War” against the 
infidel. Soon afterward the Sheik-ul-Islam 
published his proclamation, summoning the 
whole Moslem world to arise and massacre 
their Christian oppressors. “Oh Moslems!” 
concluded this document. “ Ye who are smitten 
with happiness and are on the verge of sacri- 
ficing your life and your goods for the cause 
of right, and of braving perils, gather now 
around the Imperial throne, obey the com- 
mands of the Almighty, who, in the Koran, 
promises us bliss in this and in the next world; 
embrace ye the foot of the Caliph’s throne and 
know ye that the state is at war with Russia, 
England, France, and their Allies, and that 
these are the enemies of Islam. The Chief 
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of the believers, the Caliph, invites you all as 
Moslems to join in the Holy War!” The 
religious leaders read this proclamation to 
their assembled congregations in the mosques; 
all the newspapers printed it conspicuously; 
emissaries spread it broadcast in all the coun- 
tries which had large Mohammedan popula- 
tions—India, China, Persia, Egypt, Algiers, 
Tripoli, Morocco, and the like—reading it to 
the assembled multitudes and exhorting the 
populace to obey the mandate. The /kdam, 
the Turkish newspaper which had passed into 
German ownership, was constantly inciting 
the masses. “The deeds of our enemies,” 
wrote this Turco-German editor, “have 
brought down the wrath of God. A gleam of 
hope has appeared. All Mohammedans, 
young and old, men, women, and children, 
must fulfil their duty so that the gleam may 
not fade away, but give light to us forever. 
How many great things can be accomplished 
by the arms of vigorous men, by the aid of 
others, of women and children! . The 
time for action has come. We shall all have 
to fight with all our strength, with all our soul, 
with teeth and nails, with all the sinews of our 
bodies and of our spirits. If we do it, the de- 
liverance of the subjected Mohammedan king- 
doms is assured. Then, if God so wills, we 
shall march unashamed by the side of our 
friends who send their greetings to the Cres- 
cent. Allah is our aid and the Prophet is our 
support.” 

The Sultan’s proclamation was an official 
public document, and dealt with the proposed 
Holy War only in a general way, but about 
this same time there appeared a secret pamphlet 
which gave instructions to the faithful in 
more specific terms. This paper was not 
read in the mosques; it was distributed stealth- 
ily in all Mohammedan countries—India, 
Egypt, Morocco, Syria, and many others; 
and it was significantly printed in Arabic, 
the language of the Koran. It was a lengthy 
document—the English translation contains 
10,000 words—full of quotations from the 
Koran; and its style was frenzied in its appeal 
to racial and religious hatred. It described a 
detailed plan of operations for the assassination 
and extermination of all Christians—except 
those of German nationality. A few extracts 
will fairly portray its spirit: ‘“O people of 
the faith and O beloved Moslems, consider, 
even though but for a brief moment, the pre- 
sent condition of the Islamic world. For if 


you consider this but for a little you willweep 
long. You will behold a bewildering stateof 
affairs which will cause the tear to fall and the 
fire of: grief to blaze. You see the great 
country of India, which contains hundreds of 
millions of Moslems, fallen, because of religious 
divisions and weaknesses, into the grasp of the 
enemies of God, the infidel English. You see 
forty millions of Moslems in Java shackled by 
the chains of captivity and of affliction under 
the rule of the Dutch, although these infidels 
are much fewer in number than the faithful 
and do not enjoy a much higher civilization. 
You see Egypt, Morocco, Tunis, Algeria, 
and the Sudan suffering the extremes of pain 
and groaning in the grasp of the enemies of 
God and his apostle. You see the vast coun- 
try of Siberia and Turkestan and Khiva and 
Bokhara and the Caucasus and the Crimea 
and Kazan and Ezferhan and Kosahastan, 
whose Moslem peoples believe in the unity of 
God, ground under the feet of their oppressors, 
who are the enemies already of our religion. 
You behold Persia being prepared for par- 
tition and you see the city of the Caliphate, 
which for ages has unceasingly fought breast 
to breast with the enemies of our religion, now 
become the target for oppression and violence. 
Thus wherever you look you see that the en- 
emies of the true religion, particularly the 
English, the Russian, and the French, have 
oppressed Islam and invaded its rights in 
every possible way. We cannot enumerate 
the insults we have received at the hands of 
these nations who desire totally to destroy 
Islam and wipe all Mohammedans off the face 
of the earth. This tyranny has passed <all | 
endurable limits; the cup of our oppression 
is full to overflowing. In brief, the 
Moslems work and the infidels eat, the Mos- 


‘lems are hungry and suffer and the infidels 


gorge themselves and live in luxury. The 
world of Islam sinks down and goes backward, 
and the Christian world goes forward and is 
more and more exalted. The Moslems are 
enslaved and the infidels are the great rulers. 
This is all because the Moslems have aban- 
doned the plan set forth in the Koran and 
ignored the Holy War which it commands. 
. . . But the time has now come for the 
Holy: War, and by this the land of Islam shall 
be forever freed from the power of the infidels 
who oppress it. This Holy War has now be- 
come a sacred duty. Know ye that the blood 
of infidels in the Islamic lands may be shed 
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with impunity—except those to whom. the 
Moslem power has promised security and who 
are allied with it. [Herein we find that Ger- 
mans and FAustrians are excepted from 
massacre.] The killing of infidels who rule 
over Islam has become a sacred duty, whether 
you do it secretly or openly, as the Koran 
has decreed: “Take them and kill them when- 
ever you come across them. Behold we have 
delivered them unto your hands and given 
you supreme power over them.’ He who kills 
even one unbeliever of those who rule over us, 
whether he does it secretly or openly, shall be 
rewarded by God. And let every Moslem 
in whatever part of the world he may be, swear 
a solemn oath to kill at last three or four of 
the infidels who rule over him, for they are 
the enemies of God and of the faith. Let 
every Moslem know that his reward for doing 
so shall be doubled by the God who created 
heaven and earth. A Moslem who does this 
shall be saved from the terrors of the day of 
Judgment, of the resurrection of the dead. 
Who is the man who can refuse such a recom- 
pense for such a small deed? . . . Yet 
the time has come that we should rise up 
as the rising of one man, in one hand a sword, 
in the other a gun, in his pocket balls of fire 
and death dealing missiles, and in his heart the 
light of the faith, and that we should lift up 
our voices, saying—India for the Indian 
Moslems, Java for the Javanese Moslems, 
Algeria for the Algerian Moslems, Morocco 
for the Moroccan Moslems, Tunis for the 
Tunisian Moslems, Egypt for the Egyptian 
Moslems, Iran for the Iranian Moslems, Turan 
for the Turanian Moslems, Bokhara for the 
Bokharan Moslems, Caucasus for the Cau- 
casian Moslems, and the Ottoman Empire 
for the Ottoman Turks and Arabs.” 

. Specific instructions for carrying out this 
Holy purpose follow. There shall be a 
“heart war’’—every follower of the Prophet, 
that is, shall constantly nourish in his spirit 
a hatred of the infidel; a “speech war’—with 
tongue and pen every Moslem shall spread 
this same hatred wherever Mohammedans 
live—and a war of deed, fighting and killing 
the infidel wherever he shows his head. This 
latter conflict, says the pamphlet, is the “true 
war.” There is to be a “little holy war’ and 
a “great holy war;” the first describes the 
battle which every Mohammedan is to wage 
in his community against his Christian neigh- 


bors, and the second is the great world struggle _ 


which united Islam, in India, Arabia, Turkey, 
Africa, and other countries is to wage against 
the infidel oppressors. ‘“The Holy War,” says 
this pamphet, “will be of three forms. _ First 


the individual war, which consists of the 


individual personal deed. ‘This may be with 
cutting, killing instruments, like the Holy 
War which one of the faithful made against 
Peter Galy, the infidel English governor, 


like the slaying of the English chief of police’ 


in India, and like the killing of one of the 


officials arriving in Mecca by Abi Busir (may: 


God be pleased with him).”” The document 
gives several other instances of assassination 
which the faithful are enjoined to imitate. 
The believers are told to organize “bands,” 
and to go forth and slay Christians. The 
most useful are those organized and operating 
in secret. “It is hoped that the Islamic world 


of to-day will profit very greatly from such secret ' 
bands.” The third method is by “organized 


campaigns,” that is, by trained armies. 

In all parts of this incentive to murder and 
assassination there are indications that a Ger- 
man hand hasexercised an editorial supervision. 
Only those infidels are to be slain, “who rule 
over us’—that is, those who have Moham- 
medan subjects. As Germany has no such 
subjects, this saving clause was expected to 
protect Germans from assault. The Germans 
with their usual interest in their own well- 
being and their usual disregard of their ally, 
evidently overlooked the fact that Austria 
had many Mohammedans in Bosnia and 
Herzegovinia. Moslems are instructed that 
they should form armies, “even though 
it may be necessary to introduce some 
foreign elements’—that is, bring in Ger- 
man instructors and German officers. “You 
must remember,’—this is evidently in- 
tended as a blanket protection to Germans 
everywhere—“that it is absolutely unlawful 
to oppose any of the peoples of other religions 
between whom and the Moslems there is a 
covenant or of those who have not manifested 
hostility to the seat of the Caliphate or those 
who have entered under the protection of the 
Moslems.” 

Even though I had not had Wangenheim’s 
personal statement that the Germans intended 
to arouse the Mohammedans everywhere 
against England, France, and Russia, these 
interpolations would clearly enough have 
indicated the real inspiration of this amazing 
document. At the time Wangenheim dis- 
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cussed the matter with me, his chief idea 
seemed to be that a “Holy War’ of this sort 
could be the quickest means of forcing England 
to make peace. According to this point 
of view, it was really a great peace offensive. 
At that time Wangenheim reflected the con- 
viction, which was prevalent in all official 
circles, that Germany had made a mistake in 
bringing England into the conflict and it was 
his idea now that if back fires could be started 
against England in India, Egypt, the Sudan, 
and other places, the British Empire would 
withdraw. Even if British Mohammedans 
refused to rise, Wangenheim believed that the 
mere threat of such an uprising would induce 
England to abandon Belgium and France to 
their fate. The danger of spreading such in- 
cendiary literature among a wildly fanatical 
people is apparent. | was not the only neutral 
diplomat who feared the most serious conse- 
quences. M. Tocheff, the Bulgarian Minister, 
one of the ablest members of the Diplomatic 
Corps, was much disturbed. At that time 
Bulgaria was neutral, and M. Tocheff used to 
tell me that his country hoped to maintain 
this neutrality. Each side, he said, expected 
that Bulgaria would become its ally; it was 
Bulgaria’s policy to keep each side in this ex- 
pectant frame of mind. Should Germany 
succeed in starting a ‘‘Holy War’ and should 
massacres result, Bulgaria, added M. Tocheff, 
would certainly join forces with the Entente. 
We arranged that he should call upon Wangen- 
heim and repeat this statement, and that | 
should bring similar pressure to bear upon 
Enver. From the first, however, the “Holy 
War” proved a failure. The Mohammedans 
of such countries as India, Egypt, Algiers, and 
Morocco knew that they were getting far 
better treatment than they could obtain under 
any other conceivable conditions. Moreover, 
the simple-minded Mohammedans could not 
understand why they should prosecute a holy 
war against Christians with Christian nations, 
such as Germany and Austria, as their partners. 
This association made the whole proposition 
ridiculous. The Koran, it is true, commands 
the slaughter of Christians, but it makes no 
exception in favor of the Germans. In the 
mind of the fanatical Mohammedan, -a Ger- 
man rayah is as much Christian dirt as an 
Englishman or a Frenchman and his massacre 
is just as meritorious an act. The fine 
distinctions’ necessitated by European diplo- 
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macy, he understands about as completely as he 
understands the law of gravitation or the 
nebular hypothesis. The German failure to 
take this into account is only another evidence 
of the fundamental German clumsiness and 
real ignorance of the world situation. The only 
tangible fact that stands out clearly is the 
Kaiser’s desire to let loose 300,000,000 Mo- 
hammedans in a gigantic St. Bartholomew 
massacre of Christians. 

Was there then no “Holy War” at all? 
Did Wangenheim’s “Big Thing” really fail? 
Whenever | think of this famous “Jihad” a 
particular scene in the American Embassy 
comes to my mind. On one side of the table 
sits Enver, most peacefully sipping tea and 
eating cakes; on the other side is myself, en- 
gaged in the same unwarlike occupation. It is 
November 14th, the day after the Sultan de- 
clared his holy war; there have been meetings 
at the mosques and other places, at which the 
declaration has been read and fiery speeches 
made. Enver assured me that absolutely 
no harm would come to Americans; in fact, 
that there would be no massacres anyway. 
While he was talking, one of my secretar- 
ies came in and told me that a little mob 
was making demonstrations against certain 
foreign establishments. It had assailed an 
Austrian shop which had unwisely kept up its 
sign saying that it had “English clothes” for 
sale. I asked Enver what this meant; he 
answered that it was all a mistake; there was no 
intention of attacking anybody. A little 
while after he left, | was informed that the 
mob had attacked the Bon Marché, a French 
dry goods store, and was heading directly for 
the British Embassy. | at ance called Enver 
on the telephone; it was all right, he said, noth- 
ing would happen to the Embassy. A minute 
or two after, the mob immediately wheeled 
about and started for Tokatlians, the most 
important restaurant in Constantinople. The 
fact that this was conducted by an Armenian 
made it fair game. Six men who had poles, 
with hooks at the end, broke all the mirrors 
and windows, others took the marble tops of 
the tables and smashed them to bits. Ina few 
minutes the place had been completely gutted. 

This demonstration comprised the “Holy 
War,” so far as Constantinople understood it. 
Such was the inglorious end of Germany’s 
attempt to arouse 300,000,000 Mohammedans 
against the Christian world! 


[Ambassador Morgenthau’s Story will be continued in the August WorLv’s Work] 
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THE STORY OF THE “CORNWALL” 
|. From Plymouth to the Falklands 


The First-Hand Story of the Battle to the Death Between the Carmania and the 
Cap Trafalgar—The Prelude to the Sinking of Von Spee’s Squadron 
off the Falkland Islands 


BY 


LEWIS R. FREEMAN 


(Lieutenant Royal Naval Volunteer Reserves) 


F THE countless stories of naval 
action which | have listened to 
in the course of the months | 
have spent with the Grand 
Fleet, | cannot recall a single 

one which was told as the consequence of be- 
ing asked for with malice aforethought. | 
have never yet found a man of action who was 
enamoured of the sound of his own voice raised 
in the recital of his own exploits, and if there 
is one thing more than another calculated to 
throw an otherwise not untalkative British 
naval officer into a state of uncommuni- 
cativeness in comparison with which the tradi- 
tional silence of the Sphinx or the proverbial 
close-mouthedness of the clam are alike sheer 
garrulity, it is to ask an officer, point blank, 
to tell you (for instance) how he took his sub- 
marine into the Baltic, or what his destroyer 
did at Jutland, or how he fought his cruiser at 
Dogger Bank, or something similar. 

Thus, it was only by an anecdote now and 
then as this or that incident of the day recalled 
it to his mind, that Captain came to tell 
me the story of theCornwall’swork during those 
eventful early months of the war when he 
commanded that now famous cruiser. Pieced 
together, it ran about like this: 

“We were at Plymouth when the war be- 
gan,” said he, “and our first work was in con- 
nection with protecting and shepherding safely 
to port several British ships carrying bullion 
which were still on the high seas. It was a 
baffling sort of a job, especially as there were 
two or three German raiders loose in the north 
Atlantic, the favorite ruse of each of ‘which 
was td¥ represent itself as a British cruiser 
engaged in the same benevolent work as the 

-Cornwall. Warned of these wolves in shep- 





ards’ clothing, the merchantmen we sought to 
protect were afraid to reveal their whereabouts 





by wireless, the consequence being that our 
first forerunning efforts to safeguard the seas 
resolved themselves into a sort of a marine 
combination of ‘Blind Man’s Buff’ and 
‘Hide-and-Seek,’ played pretty well all over 
the Atlantic. All the ships with especially val- 
uable cargoes got safely to port ultimately, 
though none of them, that | remember, directly 
under the wing of the Cornwall. It was our 
first taste of the ‘so-near-and-yet-so-far’ 
kind of life that is the inevitable lot of the 
cruiser which essays-the dual rdle of commerce 
protector and raider chaser. 

“We never had the luck to sight even so much 
as the smoke of the Karlsrube, the German 
raider we were hunting, although—as | learned 
only too late to take advantage of the 
information—the Cornwall was within an 
hour or two’s steaming of her on one occasion. 

But one of our most interesting experiences 
was helping the Carmania limp back to base 
following her successful engagement with the 
Cap Trafalgar,—the first great duel ever fought 
between modern armed merchantmen, a con- 
flict, indeed, which is still practically unique 
in naval history. 

“There was not much to choose between the 
ships,’ he said, “the Cap Trafalgar one of the 
latest of the Hamburg Sud Amerika liners 
had a good deal the best of it on the 
score of age, and the Carmania probably 
something on the score of size. The 
latter had been hastily converted at Liver- 
pool immediately after the outbreak of the war, 
while the former turned herself from sheep into 
wolf about the same time by arming herself 
with the guns of a small German gunboat. This 
gunboat, by the way, steamed to the nearest 
Brazilian port, and, with true Hunnish logic, 
claimed the right to intern as a peaceful German 
merchantman on the strength of the fact that 
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it was no longer armed! The largest guns that 
either ship had were 4-inch, the Carmania 
having a slight advantage on the score of 
number. The Carmania would have been no 
match for the Karlsruhe just as the Cap 
Trafalgar would have fallen easy prey to the 
Cornwall or another of the British cruisers 
in those waters. Under the circumstances, it 
was a happy fatality that let these two ex- 
floating palaces fight with each other and in 
their own class. 

“The first word we had of the engagement 
wasa wireless CaptainG——- sent out, saying, in 
effect, that he had sunk the 7rafalgar, but, 
as his bridge was burned up, his steering gear 
shot away, and all his navigating instruments 
destroyed, that he would be glad to have some 
one come and tell him where he was, and lead 
him to a place where he could, so to speak, lie 
down and lick his wounds for a while. It took 
a jolly good bit of searching to find a ship that 
couldn’t tell any more about itself than that, 
but we finally sighted her ragged silhouette 
and gave her a lead to such a haven as the 
practically open seas of ourrendezvous afforded. 


A CAPTAIN WITHOUT CLOTHES 


“Poor G—— had lost a good deal more 
than his steering gear it soon transpired, for the 
fire which had consumed his bridge had also 
gutted his cabin and reduced everything in it 
to cinders except an old Norfolk jacket. How 
that escaped we never could figure out, for of 
garments hanging on pegs to the left and right 
of it no trace was left. As G—— was of 
about three times the girth of any other 
British officer in those waters at the time, the 
wardrobe we tried to get together for him was a 
grotesque combination; indeed, so far as | 
recall now, the old Norfolk had to serve him 
as everything from pajamas and bath robe to 
dinner jacket and great coat during that trying 
period. It was a weird figure he cut presiding 
at those Gargantuan feasts he spread for us on 
the bruised and battered old Carmania, but 
there wasn’t one of us who wouldn’t have 
changed places with him—Norfolk and all— 
for the assurance of half his luck. Such is the 
monotony of this patrol work in the outer seas, 
that, after your first enthusiasm wears off, 
you get into a state of mind in which you can 
never conceive that anything is ever going to 
happen. That we had the one most decisive 
naval battle of the war just ahead of us, no 
one dreamed at this time. 
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“The fight between the Carmania and Cap 
Trafalgar’ he continued ‘‘has well been called 
‘The Battle of the Hay-stacks,’ for never 
before (or since, for that matter) have two 
ships with such towering upper works stood off 
and tried to batter each other to pieces with 
gunfire. Indeed, | well recall G——’s saying 
that, up to the very end, he could not conceive 
that either ship could sink the other, and of 
how—even after the Carmania had been 
struck three or four score times and a raging 
fire forward had driven him from the bridge— 
he kept wondering in the back of his brain what 
sort of a fight the duel would resolve itself in- 
to when both had exhausted their shells. Luck- 
ily, he did not have to face that development. 


BOTH SHIPS AFIRE 


“Both ships, according to G——’s account, 
began blazing at each other as soon as they 
came in range, and, as each was eager to 
fight it out to a finish, the distance separating 
them was, for a while, reduced as rapidly as 
possible. At something like three thousand 
yards, however, some sort of a rapid-fire gun 
burst into action on the Trafalgar. ‘It 
didn’t appear to be doing me much harm,’ said 
G—— in telling me of it, ‘but the incessant 
pom-pom of the accursed thing got so much 
on my nerves that I drew off far enough to 
dull the edge of its infernal yapping.’ 

“A thing which came near to putting the 
Carmania out of the running before she had 
completed the polishing off of her opponent 
was the shell which I have spoken of as viola- 
ting the sanctity of the captain’s cabin—the 
one that burned everything but the Norfolk 
jacket. This projectile—a four-inch—though, 
(probably owing to the small gesistance offered 
by the light upper works) it did not explode, 
generated enough heat in its passage to start a 
fire. Beginning on G——’s personal effects, 
this conflagration spread to the bridge, des- 
troying the navigating instruments and ulti- 
mately making it impossible to remain there 
—the latter a serious blow in itself. What 
made this fire especially troublesome was the 
difficulty, because of the cutting of the main, 
of bringing water to bear upon it. As it was, 
it was necessary to head the Carmania down 
the wind to reduce the draught fanning the 
flames. Nothing else would have saved her. 
Except for one thing, this expedient would have 
enabled the now thoroughly worsted (though 
G—— didn’t know it) Trafalgar to with- 
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WHERE VON SPEE MET THE BRITISH 


Off Coronel, Chile, Von Spee sank Cradock’s squadron. The German then steamed toward the Falkland Islands where 
he found Admiral Sturdee waiting to give battle 
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draw from the action, and this was that the 
latter was herself on fire and had to take the 
same course willy-nilly. From that moment 
on the battle was as irretrievably joined as one 
of those old Spanish knife-duels in which the 
opponents were locked together in a room to 
fight to a finish. Often as not, so they say, 
the victor in one of these fights only survived 
the loser by minutes or hours, and so would it 
have been in this instance had they not finally 
been able to extinguish the fire on the Car- 
mania. 


THE CAPTAIN’S FOOTWORK 


**G——’s account of the way he had to carry 
on after being driven from the bridge—it was 
really a splendid bit of seamanship—was 
funny in the extreme, but the reality must 
have been funnier still; that is, if that term can 
be applied to anything happening while shells 
are bursting and blowing men.to bits every 
few seconds. G is one of the biggest men 
in the navy—around the waist, | mean— 
so it wasn’t to be expected of him to be very 
shifty on his feet. And yet, by the irony of 
Fate, it was he of all men who was suddenly 
confronted with a task that required only 
less footwork than it did headwork. With the 
battle going on all the time, they rigged up 
some sort of a ‘jury’ steering gear, or it may 
be that they steered her by her screws. At 
any rate, G——had to command her from 
the most commanding position he could 
find on one of the after decks, or rather, as he 
had no longer voice-pipe communication with 
the engine room, he had to keep dashing 
back and forth (it must have been for all the 
world like a batsman running in cricket) be- 
tween two or three commanding positions. 
‘If | wanted to open the range a bit,’ he said, 
‘| had to nip for’rard, wait till there was an 
interval in both gunfire and shell-burst, and 
yell down a hatchway’ (or was it a ventila- 
tor) ‘to the engine room to “Slow port’; 
or if I suddenly found it imperative to open 
the distance, I had to make the same journey 
and pass the word down to “Stop starboard” !’ 
The very thought of that mad shuttling back 
and forth under the equatorial sun used to 
make poor G—— mop his forehead and pour 
himself a fresh drink every time he told the 
story. 

“Battered and burning fiercely as both ships 
were, G—— confessed that even at this 
juncture he could not rid himself of the feeling 





that neither of them had enough shells to 
sink the other. ‘I was rackmg my brain for 
some plan of action to follow when that 
moment arrived,’ he said, ‘when suddenly 
the Trafalgar began to heel sharply and 
started to sink. It was our second or third 
salvo, which had holed her badly at the water- 
line, that did the business. She had kept 
steaming and fighting for close to an hour and 
a quarter afterward, though.’ 

“(G—— told us one very good story about his 
gunnery officer. ‘It was just before the 
shell which started the fire struck us,’ he said, 
‘that Y——’s sun-helmet was knocked off— 
I don’t remember whether it was by the wind or 
the concussion of the firing. Seeing it fall to 
the deck below, he ran to the rail of the bridge 
and began shouting for someone to bring it 
back to him. Before long, luckily, a seaman 
who had heard the shouting in a lull of the 
firing, poked his head out to see what it was 
about, and presently came puffing up the 
ladder with the fugitive head-piece. I say 
luckily, because the gun-control for the 
whole ship was suspended while Y—— waited 
for that infernal helmet! And the funniest 
thing about it all was that, when I ventured to 
suggest a few days later that it might be well 
if he made use of the chin-strap of his helmet 
the next time he was in action, he claimed to 
have no recollection whatever of the incident 
—thought he had been sticking to his guns 
all the time. Just shows how a man’s brain 
works in air-tight compartments when he is 
really busy.’ 


DIDN’T REGRET LOSING A HAND 


“The surgeon of the Carmania,’”’ continued 
the captain,’ a splendid chap who had given 
up a lucrative West End practice and sworn he 
was under forty (although he was really fifty- 
two) in order to get a chance to do some- 
thing for his country, told me many stories 
to prove the splendid spirit of the men that 
passed under his hands during and after the 
fight. Though most of the crew were only 
Volunteer Reservists, with no experience of 
and but little training for fighting, it appears 
that they stood what is perhaps the hardest of 
all trials—that of seeing their mates wounded 
and killed beside them—like seasoned vet- 
erans. 

““There was one stout-hearted young cock- 
ney,’ said the surgeon, ‘whom, after I had 
finished removing a number of shell fragments 
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from various parts of his anatomy, | asked 
what he thought of the fight. “‘Rippin’, sir,” he 
replied, grinning ecstatically through the ban- 
dage that held up a flap of a torn cheek; 
“rippin—nev'r been in one like it afore.” 
Then, as his eye caught the smile which | 
could not quite repress at the life time of 
naval battling suggested by that “‘nev’r afore,” 
he concluded with ‘‘Not ev’n in Whitechapel.””’ 
“The surgeon came across one man who in- 
sisted that the blood flowing from a ragged 
tear in his arm was really spattered there when 
one of his mates—whose mangled body he 
bestrode—had been decapitated by a shell 
a few minutes before; and there was one lot of 
youngsters who went on cheerily ‘ Yo-heave- 
ho-ing’ in hoisting some badly needed shells 
which were so slippery with blood that they 
had to be sanded before they could be handled. 
Grimly pathetic was the story he told me of a 
gunner whose wyist he had just finished band- 
aging after amputating his torn hand, when 
some one shouted into the door of the dressing 
station that the Trafalgar was going down. 
““He crowded to a port | had had opened,’ 
said the surgeon, ‘just in time to see one of 
the last salvos from the Carmania go crashing 
into the side of the heeling enemy. ‘‘Huroor, 
boys,” he shouted; “‘give em beans,”’ and as he 
cheered he started (what had evidently been 
a favourite gesture of approval and excitement 
with him) to smite mightily with his right fist 
into the palm of his left hand. But the blow 
fell upon air; there was no answering thwack. 
The gnarled, weather-beaten fist shot past a 
bandaged stump. He drew back with sur- 
prise for a moment, and then, grinning a bit 
sheepishly, like a boy surprised in some 
foolish action, edged back beside me at the 
port. “Quite forgot there was su’thin’ mis- 
sin,” he said half apologetically, trying to 
wriggle the elbow of the maimed arm back into 
the sling from which it had slipped. ‘‘Spose 
I’ll be havin’ to get used to it, won’t I?” As 
the Trafalgar took a new list and began rapid- 
ly to settle he burst into renewed “‘Huroors!”’ 
“By Gawd, sir!” he cried, when she had finally 
gone, “‘if | ’ad as many ’ands as an cktypuss, 
I’d ’a giv’n ’em all fer the joy o’ puttin’ that 
blinkin’ pyrit down to Davy Jones.” ” 
“The first intimation we had,” the captain 
resumed, “‘of the sinking of Admiral Cradock’s 
fleet came in the form of a wireless from the 
Defence asking if I had heard of the disaster at 
Coronel. Detailswhich cameinthe course of the 


next day or two brought home tous the astonish- 
ing change in the whole situation which the ap- 
pearance of Von Spee in South American waters 
had wrought. The blow fell like a bolt from 
the blue. 

“The little group of cruiser captains that 
gathered in the admiral’s cabin on the Defence 
to formulate a plan of action had no illusions 
respecting what the immediate future held 
for them. We knew nothing at that time 
of what had been decided upon at the Admir- 
alty; indeed, we were quite in agreement that it 
would be deemed inexpedient to send any 
battle cruisers away from the North Sea, 
where they might be imperatively needed any 
day, on a voyage to the South Atlantic that 
might easily resolve itself into a months-long 
wild goose chase. Our plans, therefore, were 
laid entirely on the assumption that we should 
have to do the best we could with the ships 
already available. 

“There was not a man of us who was not keen 
on the chance of a fight at even the prohibitive 
odds under which it appeared inevitable 
that the one ahead of us must be fought, but 
the prospects of success were anything but 
alluring. Every day that passed had brought 
reports revealing the completeness of the 
enemy’s victory at Coronel, and all of these 
were more than confirmed when the Glasgow 
—-whose captain had had the good sense to 
retire from a battle in which there was no 
longer a chance for him to be of any use—came 
in and joined us. 

“It would be easy to suggest conditions under 
which one naval force, faced by another as 
much stronger than itself as the Germans were 
than the British at this time, would be justified 
in avoiding an action. The present was not 
such an occasion, however; in fact, I don’t 
think it ever occurred to any of us to bring up 
a discussion of that phase of the question at 
all. This, briefly, was the way the matter 
presented itself to us: The measure of the 
power of the Germans to inflict harm to the 
Allies was their supply of shells. These gone— 
always provided no new supply reached them— 
the menace, even though the ships were yet 
unsunk, was practically at an end. We knew 
that they had already used up a considerable 
quantity of their munition in a foolish bom- 
bardment of the little tropical port of Papeete, 
in the French Societies, and we knew that a 
very large amount had been expended at 
Coronel. They still probably had enough, 
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we figured, to see them through many months 
of commerce raiding if only they could avoid 
another general action against warships, and 
such an action, even if it was a losing one 
from our standpoint, it was our manifest 
role to provoke, and at the earliest possible 
moment. 

“This point decided, about all that remained 
to be considered was how to make the most 
effective disposition of such ships as we had at 
our disposal when once the enemy was in 
sight. We knew just what ships we would 
have to meet. We also knew, practically to 
a gun, how they were armed. Moreover, 
with Coronel as an object lesson, we knew how 
well those ships were handled, and with what 
deadly effectiveness those guns were served. 
Now that it is all ancient history, I think 
there is no reason why | should not tell you 
how we arranged that our ships should ‘take 
partners’ for the little ‘sea-dance’ they were 
expecting to shake their heels at. 

To make Von Spee use up his ammunition 
was our principal object, and there can 
be no doubt that we would have come 
pretty near complete success in attaining it. 
For the rest, you can judge for yourself what 
our chances would have been. As the Fates 
would have it, however, that battle was never 
to be fought, save on paper in the admiral’s 
cabin of the old Defence. Before ever we had 
completed preparations for our magazine- 
emptying sally against Von Spee, word was 
winged to us that the Admiralty had a plan of 
its own in process of incubation, and that we 
were to stand by to coédperate. 

“Sturdee and his battle cruisers were well on 
their, way to the South Atlantic, however, 
before even an inkling of what was afoot 
was vouchsafed us, and even then my orders 
were simply to rendezvous with him at the 
base I have spoken of before—the one where 
we foregathered and feasted with the Carmania. 
I] breathed no word of where and why we were 
going until the muddy waters of the Plate es- 
tuary were left behind and the last least pos- 
sibility of a leak to the shore was out of the 
question. Then I simply passed it on to the 
men by posting some word of it on the notice 
board. There was no cheering, either then 
or even a few days later, when the Inflexible 
and the Jnvincible, the latter flying Admiral 
Sturdee’s flag, came nosing in from the At- 
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lantic and dropped anchor at the base; but the 
promise of action in the immediate future was 
like wine to the men. They were simply 
tumbling over themselves to carry out the 
most ordinary routine duties, and so it con- 
tinued right up to the moment that Von Spee’s 
foretops, gliding along above the low promon- 
tory of Port William, brought them to action 
stations with real work to do at last. 

“‘Sturdee had his plans all laid, and we re- 
paired to the /nvincible shortly after her arrival 
to familiarize ourselves with them. All in 
all, it wasn’t so very different a gathering from 
that one which took place on the Defence, off 
Montevideo. | don’t mind admitting, though, 
that there was a bit more buoyancy to the 
atmosphere, the natural consequence of our 
improved prospects. There is no use denying 
that it gives a man a more comfortable feeling 
to know that he is on a ship that has reasonable 
expectation of sending its opponent to the bot- 
tom of the sea, than to be faced with the pros- 
pect of going out as a sort of animated lure to 
wheedle the enemy out of his shells. 

“With the Invincible and Inflexible Sturdee 
had sufficient force to be able to dispense with 
the Defence, which was, | believe, sent to 
African waters to join a force that was gather- 
ing there on the off chance that the Germans 
slipped through the net that was being flung off 
South America. For scouting purposes, the 
Bristol and the Kent—both of which had fore- 
gathered with us at the base—were added to 
our punitive expedition, which finally got 
under way for the Falklands the 28th of 
November. Steaming in a formation best 
calculated to sweep a wide range of seas, we 
held our southerly course for nine days, sighting 
so far as I recall, no ship of any description 
except those of our own force. On the eighth 
day we weathered a heavy blizzard, but it was 
out of a clear dawn that the low, rounded hills 
of the Falklands—so suggestive in many 
respects of the Orkneys and the north of 
Scotland—took shape the following morning. 
We dropped anchor in the double harbor of 
Port William and Port Stanley at nine o’clock 
of the forenoon of the 7th of December. Be- 
fore another twenty-four hours had passed, 
Von Spee—hurrying as though to a rendezvous 
—had made his appearance, and we were 
raising steam to go out and even up Cradock’s 
account with him.” 





[ Lieutenant Freeman’s Story of the Battle of the Falklands will appear in the August Wortv’s Work. ] 


OUR RAILROADS UNDER GOVERNMENT 
CONTROL 


Conditions Which Made the Change of Management Necessary—What Government 
Control Means and How Far It Is Succeeding— the Future of the Railroads 


BY 


ROY V. WRIGHT 


(Managing Editor of the Railway Age) 


HY was government control 
of our railroads necessary? 


What is actually taking 
place under government 
controip Why could not 


the private managements accomplish the same 
things that are now being done under govern- 
ment control? What will be the final out- 
come? 

y During 1914 and the greater part of 1915, 
freight traffic declined to a most distressing 
point and railroad officers were hard pressed 
to hold down expenses. There was a surplus 
of rolling stock. And even though the rail- 
roads were desirous of improving facilities 
to meet future needs, funds were not avail- 
able except for those roads which were more 
fortunately situated financially. 

In the fall of 1915, traffic started to increase, 
and in a few months the car shortage became 
acute and has remained so ever since. But 
unfortunately, expenses and taxes also in- 
creased rapidly, and, in spite of the abnormal 
traffic, the net return has not proved satis- 
factory. 

On April 11th, 1917, exactly five days after 
the entry of this country into the world war, 
the railroad executives organized a Rail- 
roads’ War Board and this board was em- 
powered to take complete charge of operation 
during the war, for the purpose of coérdi- 
nating the operations of the different roads in 
order to secure the maximum results in 
handling freight traffic. This was done with 
the approval and with the codperation of the 
Government. But the Government did not 
remove the obstacles to a complete unifica- 
tion of the railroads which had been placed 
in the way by earlier laws and regulations, 
both state and Federal. 

The Railroads’ War Board made a remark- 
able showing. It was in charge for nine 


months, and in this period the railroads 
handled a record-breaking traffic. All re- 
cords for carrying freight had been broken 
during the year 1916. But during the nine 
months in which it was in charge in 1917, 
the Railroads’ War Board handled 9.8 per 
cent. more ton miles of revenue freight than 
were handled during the corresponding period 
in 1916. This was done with an increase of 
only 1.1 per cent. in the average number of 
freight locomotives in service and an increase 
of only 2.9 per cent. in the number of freight 
cars. And during the same nine months, 
approximately 70,000 railroad men left the 
service to join the colors. 

Briefly, these spectacular results were ob- 
tained largely by heavier loading of both cars 
and locomotives, cutting down the delays in 
loading and unloading the cars, and increasing 
the mileage per day of cars and locomotives. 
The increase in car loading was accomplished 
by a spirited campaign to secure greater co- 
operation on the part of the shippers. The 
better trainloading and increased mileage 
were obtained by closer supervision. 

The Railroads’ War Board early pooled all 
the box cars, arbitrarily moving about 220,000 
empty cars to points where they were most 
needed 
congestion. 


Unnecessary passenger service was dis- } 


continued. From May ist to December 31st, 
1917, more than 28,000,000 train miles were 
saved in this way, releasing 570 locomotives 
and 2,800 trainmen for freight service and 
saving approximately 1,800,000 tons of coal 
per year. These reductions were made at 
first by combining two or more trains or by 
cutting off trains on branch lines having light 
traffic. Later it was found necessary to dis- 
continue important trains on large roads 
with a heavy passenger traffic. In the 


in order to overcome and relieve 


arene 
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routing of the troops and their freight, com- 
petition was ignored and all railroad facilities 
were placed at the disposal of the Govern- 
ment without regard to individual interests. 
By these measures, the Railroads’ War 
Board greatly reduced the car shortage during 
the summer. But, during the fall, complaints 
began to be made that a shortage of coal 
cars was limiting the output of the mines. 
To meet this situation, the Railroads’ War 
Board, on November 24th, 1917, appointed a 
General Operating Committee of the Eastern 
Railroads, with complete authority to pool 
the facilities of these roads, and also to draft 
locomotives and other assistance from the 
Western and Southern lines. The committee 
went to work energetically, but before the new 
measures had time to bear much fruit, the 
railroads were taken over by President Wilson. 


had no control added greatly to the freight 
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taking over the possession and control of the 
railroads, effective December 28th. 
Mr. McAdoo made a public statement con- 
cerning “some of the controlling needs which 
could only be met by putting the power of the 
Government back of railroad operation’: 
“(1)The absolute codrdination and, as far 
as necessary, common use of all railroads and 
their rolling stock, regardless of any private 
interests; (2) the entire disregard of established 
routes for the movement of traffic when other 
routes would insure more or quicker service; 
(3) the necessity for economy in the use of labor 
and material so as to do all that might be 
necessary for transportation with the least 
drain on the country’s other demands for 
labor and material; (4) the need of insuring 
the supply of capital necessary, notwith- 
standing the impaired credit of many railroads; 


‘idemands for priority in shipments—impos- 


Another element over which the rent} oe the codrdination of the Government 


congestion; on the Eastern roads, govern- 


ment freight was given priority, but instead of | 


the various government departments getting 
together and adopting a carefully codrdinated 
plan of priority, any government officer 


had authority to mark goods for immediate ° 


shipment. As much as 70 per cent. of the 
capacity of some of the Eastern lines was re- 
quired for freight of this kind. In one case, 
anchors (the last thing to be placed in a ship) 
for a number of ships were rushed forward 
under priority orders and were delivered 


-before the yard in which the ships were to be 
/ built was ready for operation. 


Thousands 
of cars of freight were delivered at tide water 
with no ships available to take the goods for 


\‘ weeks or months to come. 


MR. MCADOO’S STATEMENT 


The Interstate Commerce Commission, rec- 
ognizing the impossible conditions under 
which the railroads were working, had made 
a recommendation to Congress early in Dec- 


ember, 1917, that the anti-trust law and the . 


anti-pooling law be suspended and that the 
Government render the roads financial aid 
so that the railroads might solve their oper- 
ating difficulties; or, on the other hand, that 
the Government assume control of the rail- 
roads, guaranteeing a net return to the car- 
riers for the time the roads should be under 
Federal control. 

The President issued his proclamation on 
Wednesday evening, December 26th, 1917, 


isible except under government manage- 
ment; (6) the absolute necessity for assuring 
railroad labor that its just demands would 
| be met without necessity for strikes or threat 
of strikes.” 

These ideals were made possible in action 
by the authority vested in Mr. McAdoo as 
Director General of Railroads. It was generally 
assumed, however, that he would direct the 
railroads in a general way only, and would 
utilize the Railroads’ War Board, or a similar 
body of experienced operating men and exec- 
utives, as his advisers. Acting under his 
authority, they could put into effect the meas- 
ures they had recommended as essential to 
more efficient operation. 


WHAT MCADOO DID 


It became evident almost immediately, 
however, that Mr. McAdoo had his own ideas 
about the railroads and how they should be 
operated. With a firm and no _ uncertain 
hand he proceeded to take them in charge. 
In a very short time he has built up an exceed- 
ingly strong central organization. It is true 
that there are a number of experienced rail- 
road men on his immediate staff, but it is 
true also that these men do not always have 
much to say about measures which are put 
into effect. 

The first steps taken by the Director Gen- 
eral made a particularly strong appeal to 
practical railroad officers. Unhampered by 
laws or regulations, he was able to order all 
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the roads to disregard competitive conditions 
and move freight by the shortest possible 
route. The individual roads were, of course, 
protected as to earnings by the government 
guarantee. 

Demurrage rates (demurrage is ‘the pen- 
alty for failure to unload a car within a speci- 
fied time) were tripled. The railroads had 
been trying for years to get permission to 


make a much more moderate increase than 


this and the Interstate Commerce Commission 
and some of the state commissions did finally 
aliow an increase, but not enough to dis- 
courage receivers of freight from using the 
cars for storage purposes, or to prevent profit- 
eers in food or other products from holding 
the cars for an unreasonable time in order to 
gouge the public. Mr. McAdoo, without 
any red tape at all was able to raise the rates 
to a really effective point on a day’s notice. 

Drastic reductions were made in passenger 
service without prolonged and tiresome hear- 
ings and a final compromise before commis- 
sions, state and Federal. Shippers who would 
not load or unload cars promptly were em- 
bargoed and general or local embargoes were 
placed wherever it was deemed necessary. 
Priority orders were abolished and a plan was 
worked out by experienced traffic officers for 
the purpose of coérdinating the traffic needs 
of the various government departments. 
These measures were all helpful and as soon 
as the severe winter weather shad passed their 
effect was most noticeable. 


ABUSES CORRECTED AND IMPROVEMENTS MADE 


The more or less informal organization of 
advisers which Mr. McAdoo at first gathered 
around him soon gave place to an exten- 
sive permanent organization. Divisions of 
finance and purchases, transportation, traffic, 
capital expenditures, labor, and public service 
and accounts were established, with a director 


in charge of each. A general council was’ 


formed and the country was divided into five 
railroad sections with a_ regional director in 
charge of each. The railroad officers who 
became members of Mr. McAdoo’s central 
organization severed their connections with 
their railroads. 

It soon became evident that a sharp line 
was to be drawn between the railroad cor- 
porations and their properties. The Govern- 
ment had taken over nothing but operation 
of the roads. The corporations would have to 


pay their other expenses—expenses for offices 
devoted to financial and corporate purposes 
and the salaries of those in charge—from the 
compensation paid to the roads by the Gov- 
ernment, and not from operating revenues. 
The railroad control act made provision for\ 
contracts to be executed with each railroad | 
guaranteeing them a return based on that off 
the three years ending June 30th, 1917. The 
Division of Public Service and Accounts which 
is negotiating with the roads is trying to see 
how little it can pay them; the roads, on the 
other hand, want all that is coming to them. 
When the goodwill and enthusiastic support 
of every individual are so important, it would 
seem like a waste of good energy to engage 
in a hair-splitting contest of this sort; but it 
is quite characteristic of what the railroads 
have generally experienced in their dealings 
with all sorts of commissions and regulating 
bodies in recent years. 

The capital expenditures of the roads are 
being closely studied and checked with the 
one idea of concentrating the expenditures on 
those additions and improvements that will 
do the most to help win the war. The Rail- 
road Administration, with a revolving fund of 
$500,000,000 at its disposal (to which any sur- 
plus from earnings above the guaranteed 
compensation will be added),. has already 
extended important financial assistance to 
some of the roads. 

The central.department of purchases is en- 
gaged in purchasing locomotives, cars, and rails. 
Divisional purchasing committees are super- 
vising and standardizing purchases in the 
regional districts. 

Passenger train schedules have been revised 
where there was a duplication of service be- 
tween cities, and the number of trains ma- 
terially reduced. City ticket offices are being 
consolidated. Freight traffic solicitation has 
been abolished; this is true of railroad adver- 
tising also. A uniform freight waybill has 
been adopted, greatly simplifying the account- 
ing problem. Much abused reconsignment 
privileges have been curtailed. Car distri- 
bution is closely controlled by the Commission 
on Car Service. Terminal facilities are being 
pooled. 

Some things that have been done indi- 
cate in a decided fashion the fallacy of at- 
tempting to operate the railroad systems as a 
unit without making full use of the expert 
talent on the various properties and without. 
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taking into consideration the great differences 
in operating conditions which may exist, 
even on different parts of one small system. 
We have heard so much of Henry Ford’s 
standardization and specialized manufacture 
of automobiles that the suggestion of standard 
locomotives and cars as a means of increasing 
production of this equipment makes a strong 
appeal to the mind of the layman. It may 
also sound good to the builder who is inter- 
ested in the profit from their manufacture 
and in simplifying his production problem. 
The practical railroad officer, however, is not 
interested in this. He is selling transporta- 
tion and his job is to furnish it on the 
most efficient and economical basis. He has 
learned from long experience that he must 
carefully and scientifically design the locomo- 
tives to suit his peculiar conditions. 


THOSE STANDARD LOCOMOTIVES 


One of the members of Mr. McAdoo’s staff 
conceived the idea that the railroads needed 
standard locomotives. He called the loco- 
motive builders together and gave them a 
week or ten days in which to make recom- 
mendations as to the standards. Note that 
he did not go to the railroad operating and 
mechanical department officers, who are re- 
sponsible for. locomotive performance. The 
builders’ committee made some recommen- 
dations but stated that this was no time 
for experimentation, that even if common 
standard locomotives were considered advis- 
able, it would take too long to develop satis- 
factory designs; and it would result in a 
restricted production for 1918— the time when 
the locomotives would probably be most 
greatly needed. This part of the report never 
reached the Railroad Administration. The 
head of the committee drew up a report recom- 
mending certain types of standard locomotives, 
which the other members of the committee 
did not sign and would not take responsibility 
for. 

The builders’ committee was ordered to go 
ahead and develop the details of the designs 
and when‘the matter was finally submitted 
to a committee of railroad men, it was not as 
to whether standardization was desirable or 
advisable but as to whether they approved 
of the designs which had been recommended 
by the builders. 

Orders for 1,025 locomotives were given out, 
and the following statement was issued by 
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the Railroad Administration: “The awarding 
of this contract marks the establishment by 
the Government of the standardized type of 
locomotive, specifications for which have 
been developed and perfected by committees 
of experts who, for many weeks, have devoted 
time and study to the subject.” 

The ridiculousness of doing in weeks what 
should take months, or even years, if properly 
done, did not seem to bother the author of the 
statement. The real seriousness of the prob- 
lem will appear when the locomotives go into 
service. Engine house men and shop forces 
are accustomed to the local standards. Their 
tools, equipment, and store house stocks are 
specially designed to serve their own standard 
engines. An entirely new set of standard loco- } 
motives superimposed upon the road’s own | 


‘special designs will seriously complicate the 


operating situation at a time when such inter-, 
ference is least desirable. What should have 
been done was to let each road order sufficient 
locomotives of its own existing designs to take 
care of theemergency. If a floating emergency 
supply of equipment was necessary, and it was 
last winter, then the more adequately equipped 
roads could loan locomotives to their needy 
neighbors, keeping the locomotives as near a 
home road division point as possible because 
of emergency repairs that might be necessary, 
requiring parts not carried in stock by the 
foreign road. 

The builders have the drawings, patterns, 
templates, dies, etc., for locomotives which 
they previously built for the railroads and can, 
therefore, readily arrange for the building of 
additional equipment to the old standards. 


WHAT ABOUT LABOR? 


The labor situation on the railroads has 
been particularly bad in recent years. The 
trainmen’s organizations in 1916 held the 
Administration up almost at the point of 
a pistol, and secured the passage of the 
Adamson act. Organized labor and the rail- 
road officers had grown far apart. That’ 
Mr. McAdoo appreciated the seriousness of 
this situation is indicated by the Division of 
Labor which he incorporated in the Railroad | 
Administration, and by the appointment of a 
wage commission. 

Wage adjustment boards have also been 
appointed to adjust controversies between 
railroad companies and the _ brotherhoods. 
Mr. McAdoo has adopted a far-sighted policy 
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of doing all that he can to wipe out friction 
between the companies and the employees. 
The problem is one of so great importance and 
means so much to the future welfare of both 
the country and the railroads ‘that it is hardly 
fair to infer, as some have done, that he is 
actuated by political motives in doing this. 

The wage commission made a most thorough 
investigation of the whole railroad labor 
situation, and, based on the increased cost of 
living during the years 1916 and 1917, recom- 
mended increases to all employees receiving 
less than $250 a month. Employees receiving 
less than $50 a month were recommanded to 
receive advances of 43 per cent. with a min- 
imum of $20 a month. The percentage of 
increase gradually diminishes as the wages 
increase. The advances were based on the 
wages received in December, 1915, so that em- 
ployees who had received increases since that 
time and were still on the same class of work 
were increased only to the extent of the dif- 
ference between the advance recommended 
and the amount their wages had already been 
increased. The advances recommended ag- 
gregate $300,000,000 a year, although as the 
report states: “the roads themselves have in 
two years, 1916 and 1917, increased wages 
approximately $350,000,000 per year if applied 
to the present number of employees.” 

Mr. McAdoo, after studying the report, 
made additional increases in the wages of com- 
mon labor, and established a minimum rate 
for mechanics in order to meet competition on 
the part of the industries. Colored firemen, 
trainmen, and switchmen, in addition to secur- 
ing the increase recommended by the wage 
commission, were advanced to the same basis 
as white men employed on similar work, effec- 
tive June 1st. Mr. McAdoo, while agreeing that 
its application was not practicable at this time, 
recognized the principle of the basic eight-hour 
day in railroad service. The increases were 
retroactive, taking effect January Ist, 1918. \ 

To meet the increased operating expenses \ 
caused by the wage adjustment ($300,000,000 | 
a year) and the steady increase of other ex- | 
penses ($530,000,000 to $560,000,000 a year), | 
Mr. McAdoo also ordered an increase in freight | 
rates of 25 percent., effective June 25th, and of | 


passenger rates from 2} to 3 cents a mile, | 


effective June roth. An extra charge is also 
made for passengers traveling in sleeping and 
parlor cars. All intrastate rates are leveled 
up to the interstate basis. 
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What of the future ? 
It must be frankly admitted that it would be 
a mistake to go back to private management 
and the sort of regulation that the railroads 
have had in recent years; it would be worse to 
go back to the old system of unregulated pri- 
vate management. Experience in other coun- 


tries does not commend government ownership. 


Regulation must be centred in one body, 
rather than having a federal commission and 
48 state commissions. The regulating body 
must be given broad powers and must assume 
corresponding responsibilities. Its work must 
be constructive and in the joint interest of the 
public and the railroads—their interests are 
so intimately related that one cannot be hurt 
or stunted without affecting the other. 

It would seem also that there should be a 
place on this commission for men who have 
had practical railway experience. The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to-day is com- 
posed largely of lawyers and college professors. 
Only one of them has had any practical railroad 
experience, and he was at the head of the 
Order of Railway Conductors before going on 
the Commission. The antitrust and anti- 
pooling laws must be repealed so far as they 
affect the railroads. 

It has also been suggested that reforms will 
have to be made in the ownership and man- 
agement of the railroads. This might take 
even so radical a form as combining the roads 
in different districts or zones under holding 
companies so that they may act as a unit. in 
giving the most efficient service to the various 
communities in each district or zone. The 
holding company would in such a case be 
under federal charter and the Government/ 
might share in the profits above a certai 
guaranteed return. Provision must be made 
to give the public the best service at the lowest 
cost, to attract the investor, and to give the 
employees a square deal. Representatives of 
the Government and of the employees should 
therefore have a place on the board of 
directors. 

Few people have ventured to set forth de- 
tailed plans of the new order of railroad regu- 
lation and management, but the above sug- 
gestions roughly cover some of the more 
logical suggestions that have been made. 


' Doubtless, experiences with the unification 


of the roads under the present government 
control will be helpful in securing the final 
solution of the problem. 








JOHN D. RYAN 


The Characteristics and the Record of the Able Organizer Who Now Has Charge of 
Our Airplane Construction 


BY 


HARRY ESTY DOUNCE 


HY was John D. Ryan chosen 

to head the aircraft product- 

ion of the United States— 

the president of the Anaconda 

Copper Mining Company, 
who had never had any connection with 
the manufacture of airplanes? A _ business 
man who had personally known and dealt 
with him since first he rose to Montana prom- 
inence, undertook to state some of his qual- 
ifications immediately after the appointment 
was announced. 

“Of course Rvan knows nothing about air- 
planes—now,” said this man. “He couldn’t 
tell two kinds apart. But who does know, 
except these engineers whose conflicting the- 
ories have been delaying the game? Within 
six weeks Ryan will know everything he’ll need 
to know, and the technical experts he confers 
with then will wonder how and when he mas- 
tered the subject so completely. 

“He'll have done it without ever having 
appeared to be studying anything up. How, 
I can’t tell you, except that he has an un- 
canny ability to absorb essential detail out of 
the air as he goes along. It isn’t that he ever 
lets minor points absorb him by any means. 
He always keeps free of that. No one will 
find him buried in figures, poring over 
specifications. But whenever any problem 
that calls for close technical knowledge is laid 
before him, he’ll have the facts all ready at his 
tongue’s end.” 

The allowance of six weeks appears to have 
been generous. When Ryan went to work on 
the airplane job he told callers seeking inter- 
views that he was simply learning the lie of 
the land and getting acquainted. That was 
all he could hope to do for the present. It 
would take some little time. He would rather 
make no promises and forecasts. For the 
future he thought results would be his best 
reports of progress. 

But it is known that within nine days after 
he was shown his Washington office, he had 


learned where every type of airplane in use 
against the Germans is being made, and in 
what numbers, and what materials go into 
them, and the sources of these materials, 
including all such sources in and available to 
this country. Also, sepecifically, where his 
own work should begin—what particular 
need of our belated ’plane manufacture called 
for his attention first, and what could be 
done about it within a given time. And his 
arrangements were in progress. 

John D. Ryan’s credentials for this war 
responsibility are the business achievements 
of a meteoric career. At 54 he is biggest of 
our Big Four copper kings. He has been in 
the copper industry fourteen years. An 
executive taking on aircraft production just 
now will have to harmonize a dozen or more 
discordant and disgruntled factions, official, 
semi-official, and private, and get them all 
working together under his single direction. 
Ryan harmonized and merged the warring 
Montana copper companies, a feat which 
could only have been surpassed by a successful 
federator of the Balkan States in the old 
turbulent days. 

He assumes a twofold task; he must increase 
and speed up the output of the existing air- 
plane producers along the lines on which they 
are now engaged, and at the same time he 
must plan extension, open new lines, entertain 
new ideas, and foster evolutionary progress. 
Under his administration, first of the Amal- 
gamated Copper Company and then of the 
Anaconda reorganization, the production of 
copper and other metal and mineral staples 
from those properties is said to have nearly 
trebled in a decade, and several successful 
side issues have been added. Meanwhile, in 
developing and utilizing Montana’s water 
power, Ryan has independently created a 
huge business of his own. 

Examination of these achievements gives 
the best personal line on him. He is a dif- 
ficult man to get a line on, by no means a 


semper 


John D. Ryan 


“picturesque figure’ in the ordinary sense, 
and he quietly avoids the limelight species of 
publicity. Little is to be learned of him by 
seeing him, except by character-reading and 
intuition. He will talk Montana’s future, or 
the future of hydro-electric development in the 
West, enthusiastically by the half hour when 
he has time. But he won’t talk about himself 
and his own activities, and would thank none 
of his friends for talking about him for publi- 
cation. Especially does he object to the 
Horatio Alger kind of biography sedulously 
written about all self-made big men. He has 
taken pains to make it clear that the few 
Alger-ian legends of his own rise are rubbish. 
For example, he never was a mine laborer in 
his life, and at the time when he made his 
start in Montana by buying a controlling 
interest in the Daly Bank in Butte, he was not 
a struggling drummer on $100 a month, but 
manager of the Eastern branch of a large inde- 
pendent oil business—for which he had been 
on the road some years before. He already 
had a good income and a good rating. 


SAYS SHERMAN LAW HELPS GERMANS 


His chief natural advantage over other men 
appears always to have been greater foresight 
and the courage to realize on it. You can 
call this imaginative vision and “sanguine 
temperament”’ if you like, and attribute them 
to his being an Irish genius. His friends 
simply say horse sense, and let it go at that. 
His business creed, avowed frankly even when 
it was unpopular, is combination. Every one 
of his brilliant successes, like a military com- 
mander’s—or a chess player’s, has resulted 
from his having constantly seen the whole of 
his field at once, and not merely its immediate 
state, but all the potentialities in several 
moves ahead; and from his having patiently 
aligned all available forces to bear upon the 
future openings. 

After the war began in Europe, and before 
the entrance of the United States, on the rare 
occasions when Ryan did any public speech- 
making he attacked the Sherman Anti-trust 
law, on the ground that it hopelessly handi- 
capped American copper manufacturers, who 
when the war was over must meet German 
competition, the world around, by preventing 
their combining to extend American markets. 

Friends recall with amusement a day, not 
so very remote, when older financiers of a con- 
servative habit spoke of him as a plunger and 
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shook their heads over him. Plungers leap in 
the dark, but Ryan never does. 

Two of his special qualifications for the air- 
craft job, on which when he was appointed 
much editorial stress was laid, are his diplo- 
macy and his ability to handle men, both 
those whom he employs and those with whom 
he deals. As for diplomacy, his associates dis- 
like some of the implications. They say Ryan 
in a business transaction is always frank and 
forthright, that people with whom he has 
business invariably get on with him because 
of his simple directness and the utter absence 
of pomp and circumstance from his make-up, 
also because they learn in the first three min- 
utes that he means just what he says. “Any- 
body who ever met Ryan will always know 
where to find him.” He has never bulwarked 
himself with aides and deputies, and he will go 
out of his way to avoid correspondence when- 
ever he can possibly negotiate man to man, 
however unimportant the matter may seem. 

But it must have been diplomacy, in the 
sense of tact and human insight, that cleared 
up the Montana mining situation as Ryan 
found it. In 1904, when he was made man- 
aging director by Amalgamated, the Amal- 
gamated-Heinze feud was at its height. The 
Montana courts were full of it. Partisan 
lines in state politics were drawn between the 
hostile copper factions. Labor was involved, 
with F. Augustus Heinze, who had risen from 
the ranks, posing as the miner’s friend and the 
champion of his rights, and figuring in pe- 
riodicals of national circulation as a valiant 
lone-hand antagonist of an octopus. 


HOW RYAN VANQUISHED HEINZE 


Ryan outmaneuvered Heinze from the 
start. The Heinze interests were so badly 
beaten in the 1905 election of state legislators 
that Ryan suspected his adversary must be 
ready to consider selling out, and quietly ap- 
proached him with a proposition. Heinze 
wanted badly enough to get out; nothing else 
remained for him to do; but he wanted torsave 
face, especially with the miners, and to leave 
behind him the impression that the war had 
ended in a draw, and that his decision to 
retire had been purely voluntary. 

Ryan was willing to let him keep up appear- 
ances, but was determined to close no deal 
that would not eliminate him, in Ryan’s own 
words “root and branch,” leaving him no 
chance of making more trouble. 
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The negotiations that followed took six 
months. As Ryan has told the story, 

“Heinze would never meet me except in the 
most out-of-the-way places. He was mortally 
afraid that the Butte miners would learn he 
was preparing to sell out, as he was loudly 
promising to fight their battles for them if 
they would stand by him. We never entered 
a building by the same door. He never came 
to my office, and I never went to his. Instead, 
we would meet in the offices of one of our 
lawyers, or in the rooms of friends. One of 
our most important sessions was held in 
Providence, R. I., because he was then 
staying at Newport and I was in New York, 
and he did not want to run the risk of our 
being seen together at either place. 

“From the very opening Heinze and I con- 
tinued friendly, and though many times we 
came near breaking off, we continued to treat 
each other in good faith. He never once broke 
his word to me. We finally met one night, 
talked price from 9 o'clock to 3 o ‘clock 1 in the 
norning, and reached an agreement.” 

Later, when Ryan undertook to aint 
all the old Amalgamated properties and sub- 
sidiaries for the final merger, he had to medi- 
ate between the corporation and numerous 
semi-independent mining companies, and be- 
tween some of these companies themselves, 
long at loggerheads over the aggravated ques- 
tion of extra-lateral rights in the copper veins. 

The law permitted an owner to work that 
part of a vein which had its apex or outcrop 
within the boundaries of his claim, wherever 
underground the vein might lead, “to the 
centre of the earth.” This would have been 
decisive enough if the claims had been uniform, 
tracts and the ore-bearing strata continuous. 
Instead, the claims were a crazy-quilt, and the 
strata so contorted and faulted that workings 
of different mines were forever opening up the 
same subterranean territory, and lawsuits 
resulting. At the worst period, the total value 
involved in all such suits that were pending is 
said to have been near $200,000,000. 

Ryan’s solution was a new “ horse-sensible”’ 
basis for agreements. The principle on which 
he finally reconciled all the disputants was 
arbitrary mining limits, regardless of geology or 
of the unworkable law. Agreements in some of 
the cases were hard to reach. The feeling was 
old and bitter. The rivals distrusted each 
other, but they knew and trusted Ryan. His 
standing among them was above all question. 


The World’s Work 


As for his handling of employees, he will 
never encounter in war work a more ticklish 
labor situation than he has repeatedly met in 
the copper industry. After Heinze sold out, 
the labor group which had supported him 
seemed for a while disposed to be vindictive. 
“But in all the time I dealt with labor,” 


- Ryan has said, “we had no strikes or lockouts. 


In fact our mines never lost a day from labor 
troubles. We paid good wages and we got 
good service. I have very little complaint 
to make of any dealings I ever had with labor 
during all my immediate connection with 
mining. I never have had any rows with it.” 

This sweeping statement despite the fact 
that a labor war in the Western mining regions 
is a perfectly genuine war, with bombs and 
bloodshed, and that one of the worst on record 
was waged in Butte later on, in 1914, between 
the Western Federation of Miners and an 
insurgent faction of union men who were 
members of the ].W.W. It began asa struggle © 
for control of the local miners’ union, in which 
both camps were represented, and it continued, 
after an 1.W.W. bolt and the formation by the 
bolters of a union of their own, as a rivalry for 
closed-shop recognition. For years the Amal- 
gamated mines had been closed-shop, under an 
agreement with the union by which union agents 
could order a shaft engineer not to lower a non- 
union workman into the mines. In the face of 
the labor war, Ryan proclaimed open-shop and 
a fair field, and stuck to his guns. : 

The state of affairs in Butte became anar- 
chic. Besides the ostensible issues, bad blood 
between Charles H. Moyer, president of the 
Western Federation, and his former associate, 
William D. Haywood, then the I.W.W. 
leader, who had broken with Moyer after the 
Steunenberg trial, came to a head in this 
episode. The Industrial Workers dynamited 
homes of Federation union officers, and the 
hall of the Butte Union building when Moyer 
was trying to hold a mass meeting in it. A 
citizens’ committee formed to protect life and 
property was nullified by intimidation. The 
Socialist mayor, accused by Moyer of 1.W.W. 
affiliations, was later stabbed on the street by 
an I.W.W. man for having refused to deport a 
Finnish editor, whose paper had denounced 
the Industrial Workers. The mayor shot his 
assailant and mortally wounded him. Order 
was finally restored by the militia. 

Through it all, Ryan’s policy held firm, 
and mining business went on virtually as usual. 


John D. Ryan 


He particularly objects to legends that he 
has sometimes dealt with labor threats by 
thrashing unruly delegates singlehanded, and 
cowing whole disaffected mining camps with 
the fire in his eye. Physically and morally he 
is capable, at a glance, of having done it. But 
he says he never thrashed any one in his life! 

“He doesn’t go into the ‘social ‘welfare’ 
idea,” said a former Montana associate. 
“But every miner on Anaconda payrolls 
understands that the head of the concern is 
clean and fair and square, and that its em- 
ployees get what they deserve, either way, if 
he knows anything about it. When he’s 
visiting the properties he goes all over them, 
talking with the men. He knows a great 
many by name, and something about them. 
They know he’s a human being. And they 
know that when any of them have a grievance 
they can.come straight to Ryan, call him 
John, tell their troubles and get a hearing— 
and action if he thinks they’re entitled to it. 

“On the other hand,” the speaker added, 
smiling, “they know he’d be just as ready to 
tell a whole organization to go to hell, if he 
decided that was where it ought to go!” 


HIS RAILROAD ELECTRIFICATION 


The Montana coal mentioned is not of good 
quality, it is hard and costly to mine, and the 
mines are inconveniently situated with respect 
to the copper mines and smelters. Maintain- 
ing a sufficient supply of the coal, even for 
haulage of ore, meant a great expenditure with 
unsatisfactory returns. Hence Ryan’s at- 
tention to hydro-electric power. 

The fall of water in the Missouri and its 
Montana tributaries, between the divide of 
the watersheds and the eastern state line, is 
10,000 feet. Practically limitless power could 
be taken anywhere. Given the electro-me- 
chanical devices, it would replace steam 
throughout the copper industries. The de- 
vices existed, but almost untried. Ryan 
looked into the matter and believed in them. 

Two groups of local power plants existed, 
lighting the cities near by and running the 
street cars. They centred at Butte and Great 
Falls, the latter group controlled by James J. 
Hill. Ryan and a few associates financed 
their purchase, consolidated them, physi- 
cally inter-connecting them with transmission 
lines and sub-stations, and built new storage 
dams to insure continuous flow. Ryan then, 
in 1913, completely electrified the Butte, 
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Anaconda & Pacific Railroad, between the 
cities of Butte and Anaconda. It was the first 
test of railroad electrification, and it was an 
ideal one—a hundred miles of tracks for a 
twenty-eight mile crow’s-flight distance, with 
continuous heavy haulage over the worst 
negotiable grades. The cost of electrifica- 
tion was $1,250,000. 


HE FORESEES ELECTRIC RAILROADS 


Its success was even greater than Ryan had 
hoped. The economy was more by half than 
the engineers had promised him, and within 
three years the tonnage handled had sim- 
ilarly increased, and he felt justified, in an 
article contributed to a journal of electri- 
cal engineering, in recommending study of the 
B. A. & P. experiment “to the management of 
any railroad called upon to move heavy traffic 
with limited track facilities.” 

But managements had not awaited his 
recommendation. Their engineers from all 
over the world had come to see for themselves. 
Transcontinental roads crossing the Rockies 
were particularly interested; it is said that one 
car in every five on such a road carries the 
road’s own coal, and the problem of pushing 
freight over the mountains by steam power 
had been almost hopeless. Louis Hill, Great 
Northern president, took a trip of inspection 
on the B. A. & P. So did a committee for 
the Northern Pacific. The Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul was first to follow the 
Ryan lead. It has now electrified the moun- 
tain division of its Puget Sound extension, 
getting the current from the Montana Power 
Company, which has added a plant at Thomp- 
son Falls, across the divide on the Columbia 
River watershed, for its benefit. 

And Ryan has written: “It requires no great 
stretch of the imagination to visualize the day 
when a continuous network of transmission 
lines will parallel the main railroads from the 
Eastern Rockies to the Pacific coast, conserv- 
ing water power by using it, and benefiting 
the general public by lower rates, increased 
comfort in travelling, and an almost universal 
distribution of energy at less cost from ‘white 
coal.’ ”’ 

Meanwhile he applied the power to the 
mines. It largely replaced steam at once, and 
since has replaced it virtually altogether. A 
ventilating system operated by electricity 
has made possible mining in the sulphide 
ores at double the depth where the under- 
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ground heat formerly called a halt, water 
trickling from the rock 1,300 feet down at a 
’ temperature of 100°. The problem of mine 
hoists is solved. The workings are easily and 
adequately lighted. Underground fire disasters 
are greatly reduced, and when a fire starts, the 
new ventilation, clearing the deadly gas, en- 
ables the fire fighters to reach and check it. 


GOOD SERVICE AND LOW CHARGES 


Among the incidental benefits has been the 
riseof a great new production of electrolytic zinc. 
And, besides supplying the mines and the rail- 
roads, the Montana Power Company furnishes 
most of the current industrially and privately 
used in the state outside the mining field. 

All of which so exercised certain statesmen 
that in 1915 President Ryan was called before 
a. Congressional investigating body to tell 
whether the company’s business didn’t con- 
stitute a state monopoly. He took the in- 
vestigators’ breath away by answering 
promptly and pointedly that it did. 

“The company,” he stated, “does 95 per 
cent. of the business in its line. It has a 
monopoly, not of the water power resources 
but of the market, and that is because the 
service it gives is so good, and the charges are 
so low, that there is no possibility of any 
competition.” 

The committee’s subsequent researches ver~ 
ified his testimony, and disclosed the fact that 
Montana led the world in per capita con- 
sumption of electric energy. 

John D. Ryan was born in 1864 at Hancock, 
Michigan, in the Copper Range Mines dis- 
trict on Lake Superior, which his father had 
discovered. Growing up in the Michigan 
copper country he made friendships which 
directly helped him later to the friendship of 
Marcus Daly, the copper empire builder of 
Montana, who began as a mine laborer, and 
was “selling the coat off his back’’ to file his 
claims in the Anaconda region when its future 
was hidden from other mining men. But 
young Ryan did not immediately turn to 
mining or drift to Montana. At 17 he went 
to work in one of the general stores of an 
uncle of his, and he stuck there till 25, when he 
tried Denver. 

“| was in Denver six months before | found 
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a job to suit me—and I wasn’t hard to suit,” 
he has declared. ‘The job he finally found was 
that of a salesman of lubricating oils. It led 
him up and down and across the whole of the 
West. In Montana he sold Daly oils. He 
never worked for Daly, although the latter 
made him offers; instead, he rose through 
several stages of managerial responsibility 
in the oil business. But he did learn enough 
though Daly to open his eyes to Montana 
opportunities. 

When Daly died, in 1901, his important 
chain of banks, of which he had been mate, 
captain, and crew of the captain’s gig, had to 
be reorganized. Ryan took a large interest 
in the bank in Butte, and became its presi- 
dent with general charge of the chain. 

His banking experience was his special 
course in Montana life and conditions. He 
graduated so well that by 1904 H. H. Rogers 
selected him to manage the Amalgamated 
properties, and Ryan’s management so im- 
pressed Rogers that in 1907, when Rogers’s 
health failed, hopelessly as he knew, he brought 
Ryan to New York to break him in for larger 
responsibilities. Upon the death of Rogers 
in 1908, Ryan was elected his successor in the 
presidency of Amalgamated. 

The new president’s consolidation of the 
affiliated copper interests was completed by 
1910, and in 1914 Amalgamated was dis- 
solved. The Anaconda reorganization now 
produces about one-fifth of the world’s copper, 
and is the world’s largest producer of silver 
and high-grade zinc. It has added heavy 
interests in newly opened mines in Utah and 
other Western states, and in South America. 
As for Ryan, the incomplete list of his pre- 
sidencies and directorships, which, except 
his birth and marriage dates, is all the material 
biographical directories have obtained his 
consent to publish, follows: president of the 
Anaconda Copper Mining Company, the 
Montana Power Company, the U. S. Metals 
Selling Company; vice-president and a director 
of the Green Cananea Copper Company; di- 
rector of the Guaranty Trust, the Inspiration 
Consolidated Copper, the International Smelt- 
ing, and the Tobacco Products companies, 
and of the Mechanics & Metals National 
Bank, and the St. Paul Railroad. 


Fighting Germany s spies 


THE TIGER OF BERLIN 
MEETS THE WOLF OF WALL STREET 


Franz von Rintelen’s Adventures with an American Crook, American Munition Makers, 
and American Justice 


BY 


FRENCH STROTHER 


(Managing Editor of the Wortp’s Work) 


RANZ VON RINTELEN was the 

German tiger who missed his spring. 

He was the most powerful, the most 

dangerous, agent of the Kaiser in 

the United States: and to-day he 
nurses his hatred of us behind prison bars. 
But he did not retire to confinement until 
after our Government completed an extreme- 
ly difficult and tedious investigation that 
was made necessary by his care in concealing 
the insidious work of propaganda and des- 
truction in which he had engaged. 

Rintelen was a tiger in the implacable hatred 
he bore this country and in the ferocity with 
which he carried that hatred into action. 
Sent to America in 1915 to hinder the ship- 
ment of munitions to the Allies, he sought 
first to poison the press, then to corrupt labor, 
and, not content with these things, he finally 
tried to hire thugs to burn, to dynamite, and 
to assassinate, where other persuasions failed; 
and he did succeed in setting fire to thirty- 
six ships at sea, causing millions of dollars of 
loss and imperilling hundreds of human lives. 

Rintelen had, however, the other side of the 
tiger’s character—its graces. When the —— 
made port at New York on April 3, 1915, 
it bore as passenger one Emil Gasché, a Swiss. 
The moment Gasché passed the customs 
officers, Gasché ceased to exist, and in his 
place appeared handsome young Von Rintelen, 
unexpectedly arrived in America for his 
fourth visit and renewing pleasant acquain- 
tanceships in society and in Wall Street. He 
was “the same old chap,” to quote his own 
description of himself in one of his letters— 
rich, of a family long accustomed to riches; 


well-bred, of a family long proud of its aris- 
tocratic connection with the Imperial court at 
Berlin (his father had long been the equiva- 
lent of our Secretary of the Treasury); young, 
the youngest of the chief bankers of Germany; 
handsome, with the good looks that come of 
regular features and of a slender frame hard- 
ened by athletics and made distinguished by 
the bearing of an officer; a sportsman, who 
raced his yacht in the Emperor’s regattas at 
Kiel—an affable, cultivated, witty, accom- 
plished man of the world. No wonder he had 
been popular on his former visits. On one of 
them he had opened in New York a branch of 
the Deutsche Bank, one of the greatest of the 
Government controlled banks of Germany, 
and on another he had widened these financial 
relationships with Wall Street. He had trav- 
eled the country over and knew people every- 
where; and he knew about hundreds more, 
even to their private affairs in money and 
politics and those intimate weaknesses that 
pass into the gossip of the smoking room. 
He spoke the language with only the slightest 
accent but in its purest form, and was adept 
in our peculiar kind of humor—altogether, 
a fine and likeable fellow, who liked us. 

Until the war. And until the Germans, 
stung by the lost illusions of a quick and glor- 
ious victory, facing the gray outlook of a long 
and bitter struggle, looking about for someone 
to blame for their plight, and wearied of 
“strafeing’ England, found a new narcotic in 
a hatred of America. America, that made 
the cartridges and shells that patched up the 
unpreparedness of France and Britain and 
Russia, which Germany had calculated as one 
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of the factors in the equation of victory. 
America, that—as their rising rage made their 
voices shriller—“is murdering our sons and 
brothers on every battlefield from Switzer- 
land to the sea for the sake of blood-bought 
gold.” 

This cry became an article of fanatical faith 
to the German people. It became likewise 
a very practical problem to the hard headed 
leaders in Berlin. If they could cut off this 
supply of munitions, the Allies could be beaten. 
There was no hope of cutting it off at sea—the 
British Navy would attend to that. It must 
be stopped at its source: stopped in America, 
by a made-to-order public opinion, or by 
corruption, or by violence—but stopped. 

“Whom shall we. send to America?” was 
their problem. Rintelen was chosen. He 
could be trusted—he was a director of the 
Deutsche Bank, he was an officer of the 
German Navy, he knew America. He was 
given credit at the Hamburg-American Line 
office in New York for $547,000, authority 
for as many millions more as he wanted, in- 
dependent powers as great as the German 
Ambassador’s at Washington, the instructions 
of the German Government, and the blessing 
of the Fatherland. 

An American traitor in Berlin gave Rintelen 
his cue for operations in America. This man’s 
name is known, and will one day be written 
alongside Benedict Arnold’s, but to disclose 
it now would interfere with more practical 
efforts for his mortal punishment. Part of 
that punishment he is already enduring—he is 
still in Germany. This traitor told Rintelen 
that the most useful man in America for his 
purposes was David Lamar, of New York. 
Rintelen fixed that name in his memory, and 
left Berlin. 

His first barrier-was the old, old barrier to 
German conquest, the British blockade. Rin- 
telen ran that under cover of the Swiss pass- 
port, under the name of Gasché. 


THE TIGER MEETS THE WOLF 


Arrived in New York on April 3d, Rintelen 
lost no time in getting acquainted with Lamar. 
He disclosed to him his mission to this country 
and the money he had to execute it. The 
Tiger of Berlin met the Wolf of Wall Street. 

And how the Wolf’seyes must have glistened, 


for he was at the leanest of the hungry days 


which regularly followed seasons of opulence 
in the ups and downs which varied the career 
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of this extraordinary man. For Lamar was, 
and is, an extraordinary man. Endowed by 
nature with. a fascinating personality and with 
a brilliant mind which he had enriched by 
study, a man capable of great things, he was 
possessed by that strange perversity which 
often afflicts men of exceptional cleverness— 
he would rather make one dollar by adroit 
crookedness than a million by unexciting 
honesty. Perhaps his origin affected his 
character—he declined, on the witness stand, 
to give his true name and parentage on the 
ground that to do so would bring disgrace upon 
persons still living. He entered Wall Street 
as a young man from nowhere, and at first 
gave promise of a brilliant and honorable 
career. He early made his mark in finance. 
He was employed by J. P.Morgan & Company 
and other great banking concerns, and in those 
days of his legitimate activities amassed a 
large fortune. But this was dissipated in 
gambling on the stock market, and then 
Lamar gravitated to the gutter. For years it 
was a by-word on the Street that if you wanted 
a clever man to do a crooked job, David 
Lamar was the man you were looking for. 
He had the brains to do it right, he had the 
presence to “get away with it,” and he would 
do anything for money. 

These traits had got him into trouble shortly 
before Rintelen met him. When the Pujo 
Committee of Congress was investigating the 
“money trust’’ several years ago, some crooked 
brokers in Wall Street wanted some inside 
information that was going to affect the price 
of certain stocks in which they were interested. 
They could not get this information by legiti- 
mate means, and so they adopted Lamar 
means. Lamar knew that a member of Con- 
gress was entitled to ask for this information. 
Mr. Mitchell Palmer was a member of Con- 
gress. .Lamar had one of his devious inspira- 
tions. He called upa banker’s office, got the 
man there who knew what Lamar wanted to 
know, declared that he was Mr. Palmer, and 
demanded the information—and got it. 
Lamar repeated the exploit several times. 
But once too often. He was detected, arrested 
and tried, convicted, and on December 3,1914, 
was sentenced to two years’ imprisonment 
for the crime of impersonating an officer of the 
Government. He appealed the case on the 
ground that a Representative in Congress 
was not “an officer of the Government.” 
When Rintelen met him the following April, 
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The most 


He is now in prison 


powerful of the German plotters in this country, who directed and paid for the burning of munition ships, the 


fomenting of strikes in factories, and many other outrages against American lives and property. 











DAVID LAMAR, “THE WOLF OF WALL STREET” 


The picturesque adventurer in finance who invented Labor’s National Peace Council and used it to fleece Rintelen 
of $300,000. The evil influence of this bogus organization is still felt in the pacifist sentiment in certain sections of 
American labor 
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LAMAR’S COUNTRY HOME 


To which, after two years of poverty, the Wolf of Wall Street moved his family within a few weeks after he had met the 
rich German Government agent, Franz von Rintelen 


Lamar was out on bail pending the decision 
on this appeal. 

Lamar was then in desperate straits. Bad 
luck had followed him in the Street for two 
years, and had crowned his misfortunes with 
this expensive trial and threatened imprison- 
ment. He owed money’ everywhere for 
personal expenses; the merchants with whom 
he traded had stopped his credit; he had des- 
cended to borrowing from his friends in sums 
as small as two dollars at a time. Then he 
met Rintelen, who was on fire with a passion 
that blinded him to consequences and who 
flourished” before the eyes of the famished Wolf 
a half million dollars of real money. Here 
was manna fallen from heaven. 

“Could Lamar help Rintelen!”” With his 
most convincing eloquence, Lamar assured 
him that he could. Never had Rintelen been 
better advised, so Lamar declared to him, 
than when his friend in Berlin had given him 
his name. For he had friends in Washington, 
he whispered, men powerful in the Govern- 
ment. And friends among the laboring people, 
the men whose hands made those munitions 
Rintelen had come to stop, and whose hands 
might be paralyzed by the clever use of brains 
and money. Lamar would supply the brains: 


Rintelen would supply the money. The Wolf 
saw good hunting ahead. 

Lamar laid before Rintelen a scheme. They 
would capitalize the American passion for 
peace: they would capitalize in particular the 
laboring man’s aversion to war. A section of 
opinion among laboring men held that wars 
were instigated by capitalists for gain, and 
were fought by laboring men who gave their 
lives to make good the selfish ambitions of the 
rich. And one of the American people’s 
deepest convictions was that war was an 
odious moral crime; and that universal peace 
was attainable by the pursuit of moral ideals. 

Lamar declared, then, that by working 
through his friends in labor, he could organize 
the workers of America so that they would 
refuse to work on the implements of destruc- 
tion of ‘‘capitalistic” war. And that, by work- 
ing through his friends in the Government, he 
could create a national sentiment that would 
force Congress to place an embargo on muni- 
tions. But these things would cost money. 
Lamar never forgot money. 

Now we see a sudden transformation in 
Lamar’s circumstances. The frayed debtor 
appeared in his old haunts garbed in the most 
fastidious selections of the tailor; the accumu- 
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HOW RINTELEN TRIED TO ESCAPE 


The fraudulent application for a passport which he made in the guise of ‘Edward V. Gates, wine merchant, of Millers- 
burg, Pa.,” after he had come under Government suspicion for his crimes and wished to flee from this country 
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lated debts of years were paid; the subway 
and the street car gave way to automobiles 
—and Lamar was particular that the garage 
should supply only the fine car that was 
father to the Liberty Motor. He moved his 
family from a cheap apartment in New York 
to a fine house at Pittsfield, Mass. His own 
quarters were the hotels Astor and Belmont 
in New York the Willard in Washington, 
the La Salle in Chicago, the Claypool in In- 
dianapolis. Things were looking up. 

Lamar carried other men with him on his 
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ANDREW D. MELOY 


Engineer and promoter, who tried to work out a scheme 
by which he and Rintelen should buy the entire munitions 
output of America for the German Government 


rising tide of fortune. Frank Buchanan, 
labor Representative in Congress from the 
Seventh District of Illinois (North Chicago), 
likewtse became a traveler and the patron of 
exclusive hotels. Henry B. Martin, who 
eked out a precarious living in the lobbies of 
Congress, after a dubious career as an officer 
of the Knights of Labor in the ‘nineties, 
framed his wizened figure in a new and luxuri- 
ous setting. H. Robert Fowler, the splendid 
high light of whose gray life as a half-lawyer, 
half-farmer in a country town in Illinois was 
expiring in the last days of a term in Con- 
gress, was suddenly revived, before his final 
extinguishment, by the light glittering from 
anonymous’ gold. Herman J. Schulteis, 
whose talents, insufficient for success in 
the law, had been more profitably employed 
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in the defunct Anti-Trust League (of which 
more later), rose rapidly in the monetary 
scale. 

These men were the instruments Lamar 
used in his scheme to stop the munitions in- 
dustry and to get Rintelen’s money. That 
scheme was to build up a great political organ- 
ization of laboring men and farmers. This 
organization would oppose the making and 
shipment of munitions; it would exert pres- 
sure to compel workers to abandon the fac- 
tories, and it would exert pressure to compel 








MELOY’S SECRETARY 


Miss Brophy, in whose trunk the British authorities 
found Rintelen’s private papers when they took him off 
the Noordam at Falmouth in August, 1915 


Congress to declare an embargo on the ship- 
ment of arms. This organization was labeled 
“TLabor’s National Peace Council.” 
Lamar, fortified with Rintelen’s money, 
launched his scheme in Washington. This 
scheme was an inspiration of genius. Able 
lawyers have declared that no cleverer con- 
spiracy has ever come to their attention. Its 
beauty was its simplicity. Rintelen dealt 
with no one but Lamar—the other leaders 
never saw him, and most of them never heard 
of him until after the scheme was exposed by 
the Government. In his turn, Lamar oper- 
ated entirely through Martin. To Martin 
he gave his instructions to see labor leaders, 
to organize the fake Peace Council, to hold 
its camouflage “convention,” to flood the coun- 
try with lecturers and printed matter urging 
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TWO PICTURES OF FRANK BUCHANAN 


Once chief representative of labor in Congress, who received $2,700 in six weeks for his connection with the fake Labor’s 
National Peace Council, after he had been urged to keep out of it by Samuel Gompers 


an embargo on munitions. And _ through 
Martin he paid the bills. 

Lamar and Martin were old associates, 
They had worked together in the Anti-Trust 
League, another of the creations of Lamar’s 
restless mind. The Anti-Trust League orig- 
inated in the feverish ‘nineties, when the 
country had its fears that the growth of great 
corporations spelled the control of the Govern- 
ment by monopolies. The League had its 
days of prominence when it was financed by 
big interests that used it to fight other big 
interests to get the things they both wanted. 
But in 1915, the League was a skeleton, con- 
sisting of Lamar, Martin, Schulteis, and a 
few others, held together by the bond of small 
salaries drawn from some source that preferred 
to remain unknown. 

When Martin undertook to organize Labor’s 
National Peace Council, under the direction 
of Lamar, the first man he approached was 
Frank Buchanan. Buchanan was labor’s lead- 
ing champion on the floor of Congress. He 
had been president of the international union 
of the structural iron workers, and he had 
earned the confidence of organized labor, and 
the friendship of Samuel Gompers, the pa- 
triarch of organized labor. 


Lamar, Buchanan, and Martin, assisted 
by Fowler, and Schulteis, engineered a mass 
meeting of workingmen in Chicago in June, 
1915, at which resolutions were adopted 
calling for a convention of laborers and farm- 
ers at Washington to protest against the 
traffic in munitions. The same men, with 
this “mandate” behind them, met in Washing- 
ton on June 22d, and organized Labor’s 
National Peace Council. They prepared print- 
ed appeals, in the high language of humani- 
tarianism, addressed to the labor unions and 
the granges, and mailed them by the ton to 
all parts of the country. They offered to pay 
all travelling expenses and for lost time to 
delegates which these bodies should send to a 
convention to be held in Washington on 
July 31st and August rst. 

As a preliminary to this convention, Martin 
paid labor leaders and other speakers to go 
into all sections of the United States and 
address labor. unions and granges. Probably 
all these speakers acted in good faith. They 
were pacifists, and when they got an oppor- 
tunity to preach their doctrine, they accepted 
it. The opportunity seemed legitimate enough 
—the name of Frank Buchanan as a sponsor 
of the movement was sufficient. Their audi- 
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HERMAN SCHULTEIS 


One of the minor characters in the staging of the fake 
convention of Labor’s National Peace Council at Wash- 


ington in July, 1915 


ences, too, were sincere. Workmen and farm- 
ers had before their eyes the contrast of their 
own peaceful land with a Europe drenched 
in blood. The blessings of peace were never 
more apparent. They sent delegates gladly to 
a meeting that seemed designed to per- 
petuate those blessings. 

But Samuel Gompers opposed the conven- 
tion of Labor’s National Peace Council. He, 
too, was a pacifist—had for years taken a 
leading part in the movement for international 
peace. But Gompers was a thoughtful man 
as well. And experienced. And wise. He 
told Buchanan some things he ought to have 
told himself. Buchanan came from Chicago 
to Atlantic City to meet Mr. Gompers and 
upbraid him for his opposition to the Council. 
Mr. Gompers gave him some fatherly advice. 
In effect, he said: 

“Frank, you have earned a good name in 
labor. We are proud of you, and we trust 
you. You are at life’s meridian, with years of 
useful service ahead. But listen to an old 
man, who sees the shadows growing very long, 
and who has watched many movements come 
and go. You are in wrong. This scheme 
is bad. There is too much easy money being 
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H. ROBERT FOWLER 


The country lawyer and Congressman who made learned 
addresses on the embargo upon munitions in the light of 
international law 


passed around in it. Labor hasn’t got 
money to spend like this. Somebody who 
has not got labor’s interests first at heart is 
putting up that money. 

“And take the Council’s aims themselves. 
Suppose you succeed in stopping the manu- 
facture of munitions—what will happen to 
labor? Two years ago, our boys were walk- 
ing the streets, begging for a job. To-day, 
every man of them has work, and wages are 
going up. War work has done that. Do you 
want to stop the opportunity of labor to make 
a living?”’ 

But Gompers’s eloquence left Buchanan 
cold. In the face of his pleadings and advice, 
Buchanan accepted $2,700 from Martin in 
the following six weeks. He saved his face at 
the last minute by resigning the presidency 
of Labor’s National Peace Council the day 
before the convention met. 

The convention met in Washington on July 
31st, at the New Willard Hotel. Its members 
were impressed, as it was intended that they 
and the country in general should be impressed, 
by the sonorous voice and important presence 
of Hannis Taylor, former American Minister 
to Spain and author of text books on consti- 
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tutional and international law, such as “The 
Origin and Growthof the English Constitution” 
and “International Public Law.’’ He made 
an opening address in which, from his heights 
of knowledge, he solemnly declared that mun- 
itions shipments were in violation of inter- 
national law. His address was largely de- 
voted to assurances to his hearers that he was 
an authority on such matters and that they 
could take his opinion as disposing of the legal 
aspect of this question. Mr. Taylor was there 
to lend distinction to the gathering, and he 


saw the machinery being manipulated by the 


descredited Martin and Schulteis. “What 
have these fellows got to do with us?” they 
asked one another. And then they asked 
“these fellows” quite bluntly, “ Who’s putting 
up the money for this show?’ Martin, 
backed to the wall of the Willard bar by their 
insistent demand for an answer, replied with 
an evasive, “what difference does it make?”’ 
And when they shouted that it made a profane 
lot of difference, he answered defiantly that it 
was all right “even if it’s German money.” 
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HENRY B. MARTIN 


The “ paymaster”’ of Labor’s National Peace Council. 
Rintelen supplied Lamar the funds for this “camou- 
flage”’ organization; Lamar did not appear in its affairs 
but directed and paid Martin; and Martin made all 
the arrangements and settled for all its expenses 


left no doubts in their minds that he thought 
he was doing it. 

But when the delegates got down to busi- 
ness, there was trouble. The farmer delegates 
became suspicious—they had vague fears of 
the source of the money that was paying the 
bills; they did not like the company they found 
themselves in. They first declined to bind 
their constituents to the resolutions that 
were offered: then they left the convention. 

On the second day, the labor delegates 
became equally restless. Buchanan had with- 
drawn. The delegates who used the oppor- 
tunity of being in Washington to call on Mr. 
Gompers, came away from his office with a 
heavy heart. Returning to the Willard, they 
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FRANK B. MONNETT 


Former Attorney General of Ohio, who won the 
original -anti-trust suit against the Standard Oil Com- 
pany and who figured in the activities of Labor’s 
National Peace Council to stop the manufacture and 
shipment of munitions 


That finished the labor delegates. They, 
too, went home. 

But. the ringleaders had. put out a resound- 
ing resolution calling for an embargo on muni- 
tions. And’ though the convention had 
fizzled out, it had done an enormous lot of 
harm: . Thousands of laboring men and farm- 
ers had been indoctrinated with a specious 
pacifism that was reflected later in the at- 
tempts to evade the Conscription Act when 
we entered the war. The Government to- 
day is contending with the moral antagonisms 
aroused in certain sections of the country by 
the orators and writers of Labor’s National 
Peace Council. 

In this moral infection, the work of Hannis 
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Taylor played an important part. He wrote 
legal opinions for the Council, declaring that 
the traffic in munitions was unconstitutional, 
receiving $700 for this work. These opinions 
were printed and distributed broadcast, and 
did a lot of harm. More recently, Taylor 
was counsel for Robert Cox, the Missouri 
draft resister who sued to restrain General 
Leonard Wood from sending him with his 
regiment to France. On his behalf, Hannis 
Taylor contended that the Conscription Act 
was unconstitutional, asserting that the only 
power of Congress to call out troops was under 
the militia clause of the Constitution which 
reads: “To execute the laws of the Union, 
suppress insurrections and repel invasions.”’ 
This meant, so Taylor contended, that no 
citizen could be sent, against his will, outside 
the United States to fight its battles. 

This absurd doctrine, which would force us 
to fight this war on our own soil instead of 
allowing us to defend ourselves in Europe 
against German aggression, was promptly 
punctured by the Supreme Court of the 
United States. But in his brief before that 
Court, Hannis Taylor used language so violent 
that the counsel for the Government asked 
that it be expunged from the record. Taylor 
in his brief accused the President of being a 
“dictator,” of seizing powers “in open defiance 
of the judgments”’ of the Supreme Court, and 
of demanding “such an aggregation of powers 
as no monarch ever wielded in any constitutional 
government that ever existed.” 

The decision of the Supreme Court, affirm- 
ing the Government’s right to draft its 
citizens for service overseas, was delivered 
by Chief Justice White. That stern old vet- 
eran of the Lost Cause in our Civil War, 
speaking with the aloofness and dignity of 
that august Court, in measured terms ex- 
pressed an opinion of Mr. Hannis Taylor that 
is worth repeating. He said: 


ty we must notice a suggestion made by 
the Government that because of impertinent and 
scandalous passages contained in the brief of the 
appellant the brief should be stricken from the files. 
Considering the passages referred to and making 
every allowance for intensity of zeal and an extreme 
of earnestness on the part of counsel, we are nev- 
ertheless constrained to the conclusion that the 
passages justify the terms of censure by which they 
are characterized in the suggestion made by the 
Government. But despite this conclusion which 
we regretfully reach, we see no useful purpose to 


be subserved by granting the motion to strike. On 
the contrary we think the passages on their face 
are so obviously intemperate and so patently un- 
warranted that if as a result of permitting the pas- 
sages to remain on the files they should come under 
future observation, they would but serve to indicate 
to what intemperance of statement an absence of 
self-restraint or forgetfulness of decorum will lead 
and therefore admonish of the duty to be sedulous 
to obey and respect the limitations which an adhes- 
ion to them must exact. 


In all the operations of Labor’s National 
Peace Council, including its convention, 
Lamar kept in the background, as he knew 
labor had no reason to own him or to love him. 
Buchanan and the rest supplied the proper 
color of propriety. From his retreat in the 
Willard Hotel in Washington, Lamar was 
sending ecstatic telegrams, reporting progress, 
signing the name of David H. Lewis, and re- 
ceiving in reply approving messages from Rin- 
telen, who used Jones, Miller, and Muller as 
aliases. The convention seemed a great 
success. And its preparation and operation 
had got the German’s money. Of the $547,000 
that Rintelen brought, Lamar got more than 
$300,000. It looked so good to Rintelen 
that he was ready to get more—from Germany 
or from his limitless sources of credit here. 


RINTELEN, THE INDISCREET 


But all was not well with Rintelen. He had 
other lines out besides Lamar’s, and he caught 
some disquieting fish—some of which he did 
not identify till later. First, he was playing 
the social game not wisely but too well. He 
gave dinner parties: was the guest at others. 
He should have been more politic than he 
was. The Lusitania was sunk on May 7th. 
Instead of adopting the manner of a man deep 
enough in intrigue to know that he should 
speak of this crime as a lamentable blunder 
of his country’s, he justified it. His words 
gave the gravest offense to his guests. He 
went further, and threw out hinted threats of 
other perils that would confront ships carrying 
munitions—hints that he himself had hada 
hand in the mysterious fires on ships that were 
almost a daily occurrence. Some dinner 
guests in New York took him seriously and 
reported him to the Government, which had 
been suspicious of him almost from the day 
of his arrival in this country. 

Also, Rintelen undertook to get newspaper 
publicity favorable to an embargo on the ship- 
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ment of munitions. He got himself intro- 
duced to “ Jack’”” Hammond, an old newspaper 
man in New York, and closed with him a 
contract for syndicate articles in a chain of 
papers across the country. He met Ham- 
mond as one Fred Hansen, a ship -aptain. 
(Hammond later testified that Rintelen told 
him that he “killed” Hansen the day after 
the Lusitania was sunk.) After sizing Ham- 
mond up as worthy of trust, he re-introduced 
himself as E. V. Gibbons, a purchasing agent, 
with offices in the building occupied in part by 
the Transatlantic Trust Company. And at 
length he confided to Hammond his real im- 
portance in the scheme of things German. 

Early in this relationship, Hammond be- 
came sure that this man was planning to violate 
the laws of the United States, and he reported 
the matter to the Department of Justice. 
The Department, already suspicious, asked 
Hammond to keep up his connection with Rin- 
telen, and through this means they learned a 
good deal about him. Not enough to cause 
his arrest—Rintelen never confided that much 
in any American but Lamar, who had his 
own reasons for silence. 

Out of Rintelen’s multifarious activities arose 
many of the mysterious fires. and explosions 
in munitions plants, the burning of ships at sea, 
the attempts on the Welland Canal in Canada, 
strikes in war industries, and the like. The 
discovery of Dr. Walter A. Scheele’s part in 
the incendiary bombs matter, and his connec- 
tion with Rintelen, began to make the ground 
fairly warm under Rintelen’s feet. And the 
Government was taking an uncomfortable 
interest in Labor’s National Peace Council. 
Rintelen became uneasy. 


MELOY AND A NEW SCHEME 


His fears were now fed from a new quarter. 
Andrew D. Meloy became a confidant of his, 
and Meloy had his own axe to grind. Rin- 
telen had taken an interest in the German 
activities in Mexico, and almost from the day 
of his arrival had been intimate in this work 
with Federico Stallforth, a German banker 
of Mexico City who joined Rintelen in New 
York. Stallforth had offices with Meloy at 
55 Liberty Street, and when the Transatlantic 
Trust Company became embarrassed by 
Rintelen’s presence, Stallforth persuaded Me- 
loy to rent Rintelen desk room. Their ac- 
quaintance started there, about July 1st. 

Meloy was a well-known engineer and 
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promoter. He had exploited concessicns in 
Mexico—railroad rights of way and gold 
mines—and in his home state of New Jersey 
had floated some real estate “developments.” 
Meloy saw in Rintelen exactly what Lamar 
had seen—a lot of real money and an eagerness 
too great for caution. He began to belittle 
Lamar’s scheme. Labor’s National Peace 
Council would never do. It looked good on 
paper, but it would never stop the shipment 
of munitions. He even hinted that Lamar 
had been “playing” Rintelen. Now, if Rin- 
telen wanted a real scheme, certain to succeed, 
he knew the very thing. Direct action—stop 
the bluffing and the dangerous intrigues. 
Buy the whole munitions output of the coun- 
try. Bid high enough to get it, pay for it out- 
right, and store it. That would cost money, 
lots of it: but what was money in comparison 
with the certainty of German victory which 
this plan would insure! 

Rintelen was dazzled. Here was the au- 
thentic voice of American big business speaking. 
A magnificent scheme. He would take it to 
Germany, take Meloy with him, and get it 
O.K.ed by his Government direct. 


GASCHE OR RINTELEN OR GATES? 


But how get back to Germany? He had 
grave doubts about the Gasché passport 
being good again. He put the question to 
Meloy, and Meloy advised against it. There 
was a better way: get a new passport under a 
new name. So for a few days Rintelen 
became “ Edward V. Gates, wine merchant, of 
Millersburg, Pa.’’ In this guise, Meloy in- 
troduced him to one of his own real estate 
salesmen, and Rintelen took this man to 
dinner once or twice to work up the illusion. 
Then, one day, he asked the salesman to go 
with him to the passport bureau in New York 
and be his witness to an application for a pass- 
port. The salesman went, and in good faith 
swore that Rintelen was Edward V. Gates. 
His faith was not so good when he swore he 
had known him for three years. The appli- 
cation was transmitted telegraphically to 
Washington. Much to Rintelen’s astonish- 
ment and alarm, it was denied. 

Meanwhile, Meloy had been working on a 
devious scheme to protect himself in his mis- 
sion to Berlin. He must be cloaked in emi- 
nent respectability on this errand, for it 
would be an unpopular one with the British 
if they knew its real purpose, and he must hide 
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that. First of all, he would take his wife, 
who did not know what his mission was. She 
had taken an active interest before the war in 
the peace movements centring at The Hague, 
and nothing was more natural than that she 
should wish now, during the war, to renew her 
friendships in Holland with an eye to furthering 
a cause now more than ever vital to the world. 

But Meloy was not content with only one 
companion. He must have others who would 
expand the picture of innocence abroad. 
One of his neighbors in the suburb on the 
Jersey Coast where he made his country home 
was a wealthy woman known widely in 
America for her interest both in the peace and 
suffrage movements. Meloy telephoned to 
her and asked her to see him at his home. 
This lady drove over one summer evening 
in her motor car, accompanied by two women 
friends. The friends sat in the open car while 
she sat on the porch talking to Meloy. Meloy 
is very deaf; the lady had to talk loudly to 
make him hear. Meloy differed from most 
deaf people, who usually speak in a lower tone 
than those who hear well—he went rather 
to the other extreme and spoke louder than 
most folks do. The women in the car heard 
the conversation, and they heard it a second 
time when their friend repeated it to them on 
the way home. And the Government heard 
it also, from the lips of all three. 


AN INVITATION TO A LADY 


The burden of the conversation was this: 
Meloy was taking his wife to Europe for a 
vacation; they were going to Holland, where 
so many forward-looking movements for the 
good of mankind made their international 
headquarters; he would be drawn aside a 
great deal by business affairs and Mrs. Meloy 
would be lonesome; he was anxious to provide 
companionship for her; if the lady would 
accompany them, he would pay all her ex- 
penses, he would assure her that her journey 
would be made de luxe, he would (he put it 
more delicately) even add a money considera- 
tion, he would see that the journey included a 
visit to war-bound Germany, now so difficult 
of access, that in Germany she should have 
entre to social circles so exclusive that they 
were inaccessible even to the American Am- 
bassador, and that, to crown all, she should be 
presented to the Kaiser. 

The lady said she would think it over. It 
was an attractive invitation, but she did not 
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just like it—perhaps it was too attractive. 
She talked it over with her friends: they 
advised against it. She telephoned Meloy 
next day and declined. 

Meloy repeated the invitation to several 
women. All declined. Then, as the Noor- 
dam was to sail on August 3d, and he had no 
more time, he decided to take his secretary, 
a Miss Brophy. 

Rintelen was now thoroughly alarmed. 
The Government’s refusal to grant his fraud- 
ulent application for a passport indicated that 
they knew about him. The Government was 
getting “warm” in its investigation of the 
incendiary bombs. The Government was 
taking an unpleasant interest in Labor’s 
National Peace Council. Rintelen felt irre- 
sistibly the pangs of bezmweh, the longing for 
home. He must go, at any risk. He would 
chance it as Gasché again. 

So he sailed on the Noordam, with Meloy 
and party. He bore with him Lamar’s urgent 
appeals for more funds for Labor’s National 
Peace Council, now at the high tide of its 
success. And he was in the hands of Meloy, 
who was at the first of his own rainbow of hope 
of millions with which to buy America’s 
munition output—on commission. 


RINTELEN CAPTURED 


At Falmouth, the Noordam was detained 
for fourteen hours. The British took a great 
interest in the Gasché-Meloy party. Gasché’s 
baggage revealed nothing suspicious, but 
Gasché was removed to a long residence in an 


internment camp near London. Meloy was 
detained for several days. Mrs. Meloy soon 
appeared to be beyond suspicion. Miss Bro- 


phy declared that her baggage contained only 
personal effects. But at the bottom of her 
last trunk was found a wallet containing 
Gasché’s papers. These were seized, and Miss 
Brophy and Mrs. Meloy were allowed to 
proceed to Holland, where they were later 
rejoined by Meloy. 

The Gasché papers were most interesting. 
They contained some of Rintelen’s letters 
showing his intimacy with well-known New 
Yorkers, and letters in which he referred to 
his “official mission’ to the United States 
that were very important, for they proved 
what Rintelen steadfastly denied, namely, 
that he was in this country by orders of the 
German Government. In one of them to a 
man in Germany, whom he addressed as 
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“Most Honorable Counsellor,” he wrote: 
“Your letter of the 25th March [1915] was 
sent after me when I was on an official journey, 
and I request you to excuse the delaying in 
replying.” And another letter, from the 
National Bank Fuer Deutschland, dated 
Berlin, 25th May, 1915, and addressed “To 
the Landed Proprietor, von Preskow,” con- 
tained this sentence: “Director Rintelen, 
who looked after Major von Katte’s account, 
entered the Navy on the outbreak of hostil- 
ities and as he is at present on an official jour- 
ney is not available at the moment.” 

With Rintelen’s»sinternment ended Lamar’s 
golden fortune and Meloy’s golden vision and 
Rintelen’s dream of destruction. And now 
began one of the most difficult and one of the 
lohgest tasks of the Department of Justice. 
For, out of the fragments of evidence at its 
command, and out of the seemingly innocent 
public acts of Labor’s National Peace Council, 
and out of the obscure and isolated outrages 
to ships and factories in the United States, 
the Department of Justice had to construct a 
pattern that should prove, by tangible legal 
evidence, the guilt of Rintelen and Lamar in 
a plot to violate the laws of the United States. 

This long investigation was a fascinating 
study in human nature. If only Lamar had 
been a little different in his manners, he might 
. have escaped the clutches of the law. If 
Rintelen had been as wise as he was clever, 
he might still be in an internment camp in- 
stead of a prison. 


LAMAR AND THE CHAUFFEURS 


Lamar, it may be recalled, had a weakness 
for automobiles. He hired them on all oc- 
casions. They were expecially useful to him 
for conferences with Rintelen. They did 
not wish to be seen together, so Lamar would 
drive to an unfrequented spot in Central 
Park. Rintelen would drive up in another 
car and get into Lamar’s, and then they would 
go for a long ride while they discussed their 
plans. Sometimes they would go for hours 
on the North Shore of Long Island; sometimes 
for long excursions in the Pelham region of 
Westchester County, stopping perhaps at a 
wayside inn and taking a room for greater 
privacy in their conferences. 

An agent of the Department of Justice 
spent six weeks making the rounds of the gar- 
ages in New York. He carried Lamar’s pic- 
ture in his pocket. He showed it to every 
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chauffeur in every garage. And every chauf- 
feur who had driven a car for Lamar during 
that summer of 1915 recognized the picture, 
and every one of them applied the same epithet 
to its original that Trampas applied to the 
Virginian in Owen Wister’s book when the 
Virginian, in response, drew his gun and 
demanded that “when you call me that, 
smile!’ For Lamar, who was the suave, the 
gracious, the ultra polite and charming man 
to people whom he wished to cajole, was over- 
bearing, fault-finding, and peremptory toward 
those who served him. His movements in 
the hotels about the country were several 
times traced by a rough description completed 
by a remark about his manner toward servants. 
No waiter or bell-boy ever forgot him. He 
was forever “kicking about the service.” 

This vivid impression that he made on the 
chauffeurs contributed greatly to his undoing. 
They remembered him perfectly, and recalled 
his companions. They recognized Rintelen’s 
photograph. And several of them had over- 
heard parts of the conversations that were 
useful to the Government. Through these 
men, Lamar’s connection with Rintelen in a 
conspiracy to violate the Sherman Act by 
restraining our foreign trade in munitions 
was established. 

One’s laundry, too, may be a dangerous 
thing. Lamar denied that he had stopped 
at hotels in Chicago and Indianapolis and 
elsewhere at the same time that Martin and 
others were there. But handwriting experts 
proved that the names “David Lenaur,” 
“David Lewis,” and the like, on hotel registers 
on those days were in Lamar’s handwriting. 
And the conclusive proof of their evidence 
was that the laundry lists of the hotels on 
those days showed that the laundry mark on 
the linen of “Lenaur’’ and of “Lewis” was the 
laundry mark of Lamar. . 

Charge accounts at stores may also prove 
troublesome. It became necessary to find 
out where Lamar banked his money. That 
was discovered through Lamar’s stomach 
trouble. He wasa patron of a druggist in New 
York who had his pet prescription for his pet 
ailment. Lamar sometimes wrote, and some- 
times telegraphed, for another bottle of this 
medicine. A telegram of this kind sent the 
Government agent to the druggist. Did 
Lamar ever pay by check? On what banks? 
The answers led to those banks and thence to 
others and thence to Lamar’s brokers, from 
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ene of whom alone evidence was obtained that 
the whilom bankrupt had lost, in one series of 
speculations that summer, $38,000 in cash. 
Whose cashP The Government was able to 
prove that Lamar had got thousands of 
dollars from Rintelen, because they produced 
the men who saw Rintelen pay it, and Lamar 
was not able to prove that he had gotten any 
such sums from anybody else, so the jury took 
the Government’s theory as fact that Lamar 
was Rintelen’s man. 

The story of this proof is worth telling. On 
the witness stand at the trial, George Plock- 
man, the treasurer of the Transatlantic Trust 
Company (the Austrian bank in New York 
with which Rintelen kept his funds) described 
the arrangement Rintelen had made to conceal 
the passage of money for illegal acts. He 
had instructed the Transatlantic Trust Com- 
pany, when they received checks drawn by 
him in a certain form, to cash them without 
questioning the identity of the bearer and 
without requiring him to endorse them. 


“MEIN GOTT! DE VOLF OF VALL STREET!” 


One check of this kind was presented at the 
bank one day, and the paying teller brought it 
to Plockman to ask if he should pay it. 

“Who presented it?’”’ asked Plockman. 

“That dark man over there,” replied the 
paying teller. 

“] thought,” said Plockman on the witness 
stand, “that this man was a Mexican, but 
while I was looking at him our vice-president 
came up and when he understood the situation 
and saw the man he said: ‘Mein Gott! 
Dot is de Volf of Vall Street! I hope Rintelen 
has not got into bis clutches!” 

One other incident of the trial should be 
told. Testimony was brought in that showed 
how the money for the Peace Council was 
spent. One item was for funds to pay the 
expenses of a German preacher from St. 
Louis to attend the convention at Washington 
and open the proceedings with prayer. Lamar 
had never heard of this until he heard it in 
the courtroom. It was too much for him. 
When this evidence came out, of the lengths 
to which his own pupils had out-distanced even 
their teacher in the art of political camouflage, 
he burst into roars of uncontrollable laughter 
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which literally stopped all proceedings in 
court, the tears rolling down his cheeks as 
he struggled to subdue his mirth. 

Out of all the investigations of the Govern- 
ment arose a card index of every man that 
Rintelen and Lamar had seen during the 
four months from April 3 to August 3, 1915, 
of every hotel they had visited, of practically 
every telephone call they had made and 
telegram sent or received, of nearly every 
dollar they had had and spent. Thousands 
upon thousands of these cards were made and 
filed. They convicted both men. 


THE TIGER CAGED 


The Government indicted Rintelen, Lamar, 
Buchanan, Fowler, Martin, Schulteis, and a 
man named Monnett, for conspiracy to violate 
the Sherman Act in the operations of Labor’s 
National Peace Council to restrain our foreign 
trade. Rintelen, Lamar, and Martin were 
convicted. The rest got the benefit of a 
very slim doubt.. Except Frank B. Monnett, 
the farmer attorney-general. of Ohio, whose 
reputation in the early suit of Ohio to oust 
the Standard Oil Company from the state 
had been used as “stage setting” by Martin. 
He was freed by the court before the jury was 
sent out to deliberate. The convicted men 
got the limit of the law—one year in jail. 
Rintelen was likewise indicted for perjury 
in his application for a passport as Edward 
V. Gates, and again for another crime against 
our laws. He was convicted on both charges, 
and sentenced to several months’ imprison- 
ment on each. 

No one realized better than the judges who 
sentenced him how inadequate these punish- 
ments to expiate his crimes. But the laws 
under which Rintelen was convicted—and 
they were the only laws under which his acts 
(all committed before our entry into the war) 
could be questioned—were enacted in times 
of peace, when no one dreamed of the world 
conflict or could have imagined how it would 
affect us when it came. 

Rintelen has completed serving time on 
the first of his three sentences, and has the 
other two still to serve. The Tiger of Berlin 
is securely caged, and not likely soon to be 
again at large. 


[The next of this series of articles will appear in the August issue of the WorLv’s Work.] 








THE COAL PROBLEM OF TODAY 


BY 


SYDNEY A. HALE 


(Editor of The Coal Trade Journal) 


HE coal problem of to-day is one 

of proper distribution. Increased 

production must be attained, but 

increased production is impossible 

unless the channels of distribution 
are kept open. The United States is the great- 
est coal-producing country in the world. Its 
production last year was the largest in its 
history. That of one state alone, Pennsyl- 
vania, exceeded the combined output of Great 
Britain and Ireland for the same period—and 
English coal production ranks next to that of 
the United States in point of tonnage. During 
the twelve months ending December 31, 1917, 
the bituminous coal mines of this country 
shipped between 525,000,000 and 550,000,000 
tons, and the anthracite figures, in round 
numbers, were 100,000,000 net tons. __[In this 
article “‘bituminous”’ statistics include semibi- 
tuminous, semianthracite, Western anthracite, 
and lignite.] 

Stupendous as these totals seem in com- 
parison to the requirements of the individual 
industrial or household consumer, they fell 
short—far short in the case of bituminous coal 
—of reaching the maximum productive cap- 
acity of the existing collieries. Because 
this shortage was between 50,000,000 and 
100,000,000 tons, the householder was forced to 
strange expedients in order to assure himself of 
enough coal to keep warm, and the industrial 
buyer faced aseries of difficulties that culminat- 
ed in the fuelless Monday order of the United 
States Fuel Administration. 

While part of this failure of the coal mines to 
achieve the desired output is justly chargeable 
to labor shortages, and, in a very limited way, 
to unavoidable disabilities in operation, the 
fundamental cause was the breakdown in 
transportation during the past winter. Con- 
tributing factors, which intensified the situa- 
tion by making the railroad burden abnormal, 
were the price agitation in the spring and sum- 
mer of 1917, the uncertainties as to definite 
policies that ushered in the birth of federal 
regulation of the coal business of the nation, 


and the interference, both governmental and 
private, with the old-established agencies of 
distribution. Whether this interference, or any 
part of it, was justifiable is not now an issue; 
consideration must be given to it, however, as a 
cause. In one form or another all of these 
elements had their bearing upon the funda- 
mental factor of distribution. Because some 
of the elements named still play a part, while 
others have been modified or discarded for 
radical innovation, clear understanding of the 
fuel problem of to-day must rest upon a knowl- 
edge of present and former distribution 
practices in the commercial coal industry. 

There are three major problems that enter 
into the production of coal: 1. The:ability 
of the operator or distributor to find a market. 
2. The ability of the railroad serving the mine 
to furnish cars for loading and motive power 
to transport the coal to the market; and, 3. A 
sufficient supply of labor at the mine to dig and 
prepare the coal for shipment. The two 
factors first named are problems of distribution. 
Without the ability to find a market, it is 
patent that the ability of the railroad to furnish 
equipment would be valueless; on the other 
hand, a market without transportation to sup- 
ply it would be a hollow achievement. Funda- 
mentally, the question of labor is purely an 
operating problem; it is only when the market 
demands and the transportation facilities 
furnished are greater than the output available 
that the labor question becomes one of dis- 
tribution. In other words, if the market de- 
mands will absorb and the motive power and 
cars allotted will transport the maximum shaft 
capacity of the mine, and the number of men 
employed at the colliery is insufficient to pro- 
duce that capacity, then labor shortage cuts 
down production. 


WHERE VARIOUS KINDS OF COAL ARE PRODUCED 


The ability to find a market, in normal times, 
depends upon the grade of coal produced, its 
proximity to the point of consumption, the 
mine price, and the transportation charges. 
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The coal fields of the United States, as shown 
on the map appearing on page 323, may be 
broadly grouped into four classes—anthracite, 
semibituminous, bituminous, and lignite (in- 
cluding subbituminous). Except for scattered 
areas of only localized importance in certain 
Western states, the source of anthracite is a 
field covering approximately 480 square miles 
in the State of Pennsylvania. Its widest use 
is as a domestic, or household and apartment 
heating fuel. In 1915, for example, more than 
65 per cent. of the output was distributed over 
44 states for that purpose. Its use as a steam 
fuel to develop power in industrial plants has 
been largely confined to the Atlantic seaboard 
states. The principal deposits of semibitumin- 
ous, or “smokeless,” coal are found in the 
states of West Virginia, Maryland, and Pennsyl- 
vania. There is also a restricted production in 
Arkansas and Oktahoma. Under normal con- 
ditions, Eastern semibituminous coal goes as 
far west as the Missouri River for domestic 
consumption; to the Pacific coast for black- 
smithing purposes and to the Atlantic seaboard 
for coastwise, bunker, and export trade. 
Bituminous coal, which is found in more than 
20 states of the Union, ranges widely in 
quality and use. Subbituminous coal, which 
is of poorer quality than bituminous, can com- 
pete to only a limited degree with the higher 
grades of fuel and consequently its area of 
commercial distribution is narrow, while true 
lignite must be content with a still more 
restricted market. 

In many lines of enterprise, the producer is 
given the opportunity to create a market for his 
product; in a broad sense, that does not apply 
to coal. The successful competition of coal is 
with coal. Headway against other forms of 
fuel is small. The recent enlargement of the 
markets in the Indiana and Ohio natural gas 
fields, for example, is due to the gradual ex- 
haustion of the gas supply, not the successful 
competition of coal against gas. The develop- 
ment of the fuel oil resources of California had 
such a disastrous influence upon the coal trade 
of the Pacific Coast that the per-capita. con- 
sumption there is among the lowest in the 
country. While price may and does play an 
important part in the marketing of competing 
coals, it has no practical effect upon the total 
coal consumption. In other words, while a 
difference in cost will influence the prospective 
buyer in his choice of coals, a reduction will not 
induce him to increase the amount burned. 


This, of course, is in contrast to the situation 
as it affects semi-luxuries, certain foodstuffs, 
and many other staple lines. 

Although bituminous coal is the basis of the 
industrial prosperity of the country in that it 
makes possible the utilization of the other re- 
sources of the land, it is the last commodity to 
recover from the effects of a financial or business 
depression. As has been stated, the producer 
cannot increase consumption by reducing 
prices; neither can he create a demand for his 
product by that, or, indeed, any other means 
known to the industry. The demand, the im- 
pulse, must come from without. On the 
domestic side, climatic conditions, clearly 
beyond regulation by the coal men, are the 
controlling elements in creating demand and 
measuring consumption. On the industrial 
side, fuel requirements are limited by the calls 
for the commodities produced or manufactured 
by the steam coal buyer. There is no phil- 
anthropy in the question. The steam coal 
buyer does not run his mill or factory because 
he can purchase coal to advantage by so doing. 


COAL A PERISHABLE COMMODITY 


Finally, under normal conditions, the pro- 
ducer of bituminous coal is face to face with the 
fact that his product, in a commercial sense, is a 
perishable commodity. This is a phase of the 
distribution question to which but little 
recognition has been given by the general pub- 
lic. Appreciation of just what is meant, how- 
ever, throws valuable illumination upon both 
the distribution methods and machinery of the 
past and the coal problem of to-day and to- 
morrow. When the coal man speaks of his 
product as a perishable commodity, he is not, 
of course, asking the public to believe that it is 
subject to the same rapid deterioration as cer- 
tain foodstuffs. He has in mind that, to a 
great degree, the success of production requires 
the quick transportation of coal from the mines 
to the yards of the retail dealers and the 
storage piles and bins of the ultimate consumer. 

In the past; storage of coal at the mines has 
not been feasible upon a large scale. At the 
time when such accumulation was possible, the 
car supply was, generally speaking, such as to 
permit the continuous movement of the more- 
desired freshly-mined coal in quantities suf- 
ficient to take care of the demands. Because 
of the intense competition and the lack of 
thorough knowledge of the actual costs of 
production, the margins at which coal was sold 
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HOW BITUMINOUS COAL WAS 


This chart is based upon shipments made during 1915. It does not cover foreign, railroad, or bunker fuel. The lines 
with circles to destinations within the states in which such lines terminate. Where lines connect two circles, it means 
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were so low that the operators could not assume 
the additional expense of storage and reloading. 
Such storage as has been in effect at the 
bituminous mines has usually been from 
necessity rather than from choice and in the 
form of no-bills, i. e., loaded cars held on the 
colliery sidings without railroad billing because 
the producers had no orders upon which they 
could apply them. Ground storage has been 
and is, it is true, practised in a limited way, but 
it has been adopted more as a means of keeping 
labor employed than as a strictly commercial 
proposition. 

To-day, except in certain isolated cases of 
accumulations of no-bills, ground storage would 
be urged as a means of maintaining production 
when the car supply was deficient. Such 
reasoning, however, does not strike the average 
coal producer as sound. He is, in most cases, 
overwhelmed with orders that he can not fill 
because of lack of cars—and this at a season of 
the year when transportation service is assumed 
to beat its peak of efficiency. If thecar supply 
is not equal to production now, what possible 
chance is there that it will be when weather 
conditions and the heavy movement of other 
traffic place added burdens upon the over- 
strained railroad system? “What advantage 
shall I gain or how shall I help the situation this 
winter by storing coal at the mines now?” is 
the natural query of the operator. 


BITUMINOUS SHIPMENTS GO WEST 


How the forces discussed in the preceding 
paragraphs and certain collateral influences, 
have operated upon distribution and production 
in-normal timesis shown in the distribution chart 
appearing on pages 320 and 321. This clearly 
shows that the predominating movement of 
bituminous coal has been westbound. Except 
within the territorial boundaries of the coal- 
producing states and the New York and New 
England seaboard territory, very little coal has 
moved eastbound. If shipments to Canada 
be eliminated, very little coal from the United 
States has reached foreign markets. This was 
due to the pre-war scarcity of American bot- 
toms in foreign commerce, the high rates 
charged by American-manned vessels, the disin- 
‘clination of the average producer in this 
country to do business—as his European com- 
petitors did—upon the basis customary in the 
countries importing coal, and the strong Euro- 
pean influence exercised in banking connections 
_and dock facilities in the most natural market 
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for export coal from the United States—South 
America. As a result of the working of these 
causes, the total bituminous tonnage (exclusive 
of shipments to Canada) exported during the 
period 1911-1915 was equivalent to but 1.21 
per cent. of the combined production. 

The explanation of the predominating west- 
bound movement lies first in the fact that the 
actual production of semibituminous and 
bituminous in the territory east of the Missis- 
sippi River exceeded that produced by the 
mines west of the River, while the fuel require- 
ments of the territory east fell short of absorb- 
ing the production. In 1915, the comparative 
production and consumption figures were as 
follows: [In this article consumption figures 
are exclusive of coal used by Railroads.| 


- " NET TONS 
Production (exclusive of tonnage consumed 
by the railroads) in states east of the Mis- 


Sissippiikiver o.oo... « . «+. + 299;826,300 
Consumption in states east of the Missis- 
sippi River 237,903,194 
Excess of production over consumption 61,923,115 
Production (exclusive of tonnage consumed 
by the railroads) in states west of the Mis- 
Sissipprmaver 2 5 i. ss fs « © '9832425235 
Consumption in states west of the Missis- 
sippi River : le 47,887,272 
Excess of consumption over production 19,645,037 


The excess production with the resultant 
westbound trend was due to the superior 
quality of much of the Eastern coal and the 
greater transportation development in. that 
part of the country. With the heavy move- 
ment of raw materials and foodstuffs from the 
West to the East and the lighter aggregate 
tonnage of manufactured products movinginto 
the interior, there has been an operating in- 
centive to the railroads to foster the growthof 
the Western consumption of coal. While the 
transportation charges paid have been less per 
ton-mile than those on higher-rated articles of 
freight, the immense volume of the movement, 
35.19 per cent. of the total tonnage carried by 
the railroads, and the heavy loading per car 
have made it a most desirable traffic despite the 
empty return haul on coal cars. It is a matter 
of record that the lines enjoying a large coal 
tonnage are, as a rule, among the most prosper- 
ous in the United States. 


WHY THE EAST LACKED COAL 


The largest surplus production has been in 
West Virginia and Pennsylvania, which, in 
r915, had a combined output that represented 
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57.07 per cent. of the total bituminous coal 
mined in this country. In that year, certain 
other Eastern states, if independent,of outside 
sources of supply, would have suffered a coal 
famine. Ohio, where production had been 
reduced because of a protracted strike, had an 
output that fell 7,829,078 tons short of meeting 
her consumption. Indiana’s production was 
5,299,163 tons less than her consumption after 
the deduction of railroad fuel tonnages. 
Illinois, the third largest producing state in the 
Union, would have failed to meet her fuel re- 
quirements by 96,294 tons. On the other 
hand, West Virginia and Pennsylvania, if 
forced to take care of 100 per cent. of their own 
fuel requirements, would still have had a sur- 
plus of 123,627,687 tons to ship to other points. 
Kentucky, which has been forging to the front 
at a fast pace, would have had 11,515,620 tons 
available for shipment to other states. As a 
matter of fact, the three states last’ named 
received 6,511,733 tons from other producing 
fields, thereby increasing the net amount that 
they had to offer for interstate and foreign con- 
sumption to 130,139,420 tons. Ohio drew 
only 43 per cent. of her requirements from her 
own mines. Indiana looked to home shafts 
for 37 per cent. Illinois not only made up her 
shortage of 96,294 tons from other states, but 
drew so heavily upon Indiana, Kentucky, 
West Virginia, and other Eastern fields that she 
actually shipped 13,119,841 tons of her own 
product to points without the state. In other 
words, the pressure of higher grade coals from 
the East displaced more than 22,000,000 tons of 
Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois coal and forced 
movement from mines in the states just named 
to points still farther west. 

War-time difficulties in obtaining adequate 
supplies of coal were first felt in the New Eng- 
land states. From that section, they spread 
westward until last season the entire country 
east of the Mississippi River and substantial 
areas west of that stream were receiving first- 
hand knowledge of what it means to face a coal 
shortage. In its initial stages, however, it was 
not a shortage of fuel, but a congestion in rail- 
road service and a decline in bottoms that 
caused the damage. New England and the 
Northwest are the only two sections in the 
United States where water-borne coal traffic 
is important in taking care of industrial and 
domestic fuel requirements. Both sections 
named look to vessel carriage as their principal 
source of supply. In the Northwest, it is 
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movement of Eastern coal from the lower Lake 
Erie ports to the head of the Lakes that serves. 
New England has received her heaviest 
bituminous shipments from the West Virginia 
mines and the movement has been through the 
Virginia piers with coastwise carriage to New 
England ports. 


‘‘A BORROWED SHORTAGE’ OF COAL 


The war brides of 1914-1915 found their 
richest industrial dowries along the northern 
Altantic seaboard. At the same time that 
manufacturing enterprises in that territory 
were being speeded up to a 16-hour and 24- 
hour schedule, many of the bottoms that had 
been employed in transporting coal from the 
Virginia piers were deserting the coastwise 
trade for the higher rates offered in the export 
traffic. Contemporaneously an Eastern move- 
ment of tonnage for export through the port of 
New York was growing at such a rate that 
before December, 1914, congestion, which later 
became the worst in the history of American 
railroading, had set in. New England had 
never looked to all-rail movement direct from: 
the mines to take care of her major require- 
ments, through rates were not published from 
many points: by the time the real seriousness of 
the situation was appreciated, Eastern rail con-' 
gestion had grown so bad that little could be 
expected from the steam roads in the way of 
making up the losses due to the withdrawal of 
vessels from the coastwise trade. Thus, while 
demand was rising, the normal means of satis- 
fying it were falling. 

The question was at no time during the early 
months of the war a question of actual coal 
shortage. It was purely a transportation, or 
distribution, problem. Buyers, caught in the 
congested area, bent their efforts toward dis- 
covering open routes to the coal fields. Then 
commenced what one of the coal trade publi- 
cations most aptly termed “a borrowed short- 
age.” New England tried to “borrow” coal 
from fields that had not heretofore supplied 
her and communities dependent upon such 
fields, in turn, sought part of their supplies in 
other sections. By 1916, Illinois was shipping 
coal to Canada and as far east on this side of the 
border as Connecticut and New York state. 
As war industry demands spread, the calls from 
home consumers in the states west of the sea- 
board increased. At the same time, the diffi- 
culties surrounding the movement of Eastern 
coals east permitted shipments from Ohio, 
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West Virginia, and Kentucky to reach Chicago 
and contiguous points in increasing quantities. 
Eastern semibituminous and bituminous re- 
ceipts at Chicago rate points were 1,722,020 
tons greater in 1915 than in 1914 and 1,402,356 
tons greater in 1916 than in 1915. 

Prices began to increase by leaps and bounds. 
The Coal men formed the Committee on Coal 
Production of the Council of National Defence, 
and tried to check prices by increasing the out- 
put at the mines. They tried to limit prices, 
also. Finally, in August, the President 
appointed Dr. Garfield Fuel Administrator. 

The maximim prices that had been named 
provoked bitter protest and readjustments 
were necessary. 

The jobber was caught between the oppos- 
ing forces of a reduced tonnage and a 4o per 
cent. cut in his gross margins, and consumers 
who depended on him for fuel suffered. 


THE “LAST STRAW” 


The situation was further complicated by the 
issuance of priority orders giving specific 
consumers the right of way in transportation 
and mine loading. As a means of self-pro- 
tection, the coal trade has insisted that coal asa 
commodity should be given preferential treat- 
ment, but the utterance of numerous orders 
directing that priority be accorded individual 
industries or geographical centres only served 
to impede the handling of traffic by the rail- 
road companies, as in the early days of our own 
participation in the war there was a pro- 
nounced lack of codrdination as between the 
various Washington bureaus that were author- 
ized to give priority instructions. Conflicting 
orders poured forth and added to the general 
confusion. 

The proverbial last straw was the winter 
breakdown in transportation. This served to 
throw into the highlights the one continuing 
sore spot of the whole situation—the question 
of car supply. It exacted bitter payment for 
the delays of the summer gone. It disorgan- 
ized many lines of industry. It translated a 
theoretical coal shortage into an actuality. It 
caused suffering and loss. It gave point to the 
year-old cry of the coal men: “Cars! Give us 
more cars and we will supply the fuel require- 
ments of the nation.” 

Whatever criticism may be justly laid at the 
doors of the United States Fuel Administration 
for some of its past actions or inaction, it has 
been prompt in its recognition of transportation 
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conditions as the most vital matter in the ex- 
isting coal scarcity. After the tie-up of last 
winter, it was clearly evident that some drastic 
action would be necessary. The country was 
committed to the policy of government super- 
vision of the coal industry so that the sugges- 
tion, voiced in some quarters, that the conduct 
of the coal business be turned back to the men 
who had devoted the better part of their lives 
to it could not be entertained seriously. In- 
deed, in view of the fact that the railroads 
are now under federal operation, it is doubtful 
if the leaders in the coal trade would them- 
selves have welcomed such an action. 

Early expansion of railroad facilities to take 
care of the increased traffic was not possible 
because such expansion meant, not alone ad- 
ditional motive power and cars, which will 
help, but additions in the way of trackage and 
terminals that can not be created overnight. 
Since this expansion was impossible, theoreti- 
cally at least, increased utilization of the exist- 
ing facilities seemed the only possible solution 
of the problem of increased production. In its 
efforts to effect this increased utilization, the 
Fuel and Railroad Administrations have seen 
fit to seize the bituminous coal industry at its 
most sensitive point—distribution. 


WHAT THE ZONE SYSTEM DOES 


Part of the growth of the coal industry in the 
past has been attributable to the free play given 
it in distribution. The producers in the states 
east of the Mississippi River, where the excess 
of output over consumption still lies, have been 
privileged to use the greater part of the United 
States as their commercial checkerboard. As 
will be seen by the map appearing on page 324, 
the federal zoning plan which went into effect 
April 1, 1918, denies them this freedom in the 
choice of market. The zones are: 


Territory open to mines in Arkansas, Oklahoma, 
lowa, Kansas, and Missouri. 

Territory open to Eastern coal received at and 
distributed from the docks of Lake Michigan 
(west bank) and Lake Superior. 

Territory open to mines in Illinois. The Illinois 
zone is, in reality, a zone within a zone, the 
larger zone covering the territory to which 
Illinois mines may ship between April 1st and 
Sept. 30th, and the smaller, the territory to 
which they may ship between Oct. Ist. and 
March 31st. 

Territory open to Indiana mines. 

Territory open to mines in western Kentucky. 

Territory open to certain eastern Kentucky and 
southwestern Virginia mines. 


Zone A: 


Zone B: 


Zone C: 


Zone D: 
Zone E: 
Zone F: 
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Territory open to certain mines in Kentucky, 
Georgia, Tennessee, and Virginia. 

Territory open to Alabama mines. 

Territory open to Ohio mines. 

Territory open to high volatile (splint and gas) 
coals from mines in West Virginia on the 
Kanawha & Michigan, Kanawha & West 
Virginia, and Coal & Coke (west of Dundon) 
railways. 

Territory open to high volatile coals from mines 
in West Virginia and Kentucky (Thacker- 
Kenova and Kanawha districts) and certain 
eastern Kentucky mines on the Coal & Coke 
and the Sandy Valley & Elkhorn railways. 

Territory open to low volatile (smokeless) coals 
of the Virginias. 

Zone P: Territory open to mines in northern West Vir- 

ginia, Pennsylvania, and Maryland. 

Coal from certain of the eastern zones was originally per- 
mitted to move to Lake Erie ports for transhipment, but 
recent orders have substantially restricted this privilege. 

Railroad fuel is not affected by the zone system. 

Rocky Mountain and Pacific Coast states are prohibited 
from drawing coal from Iowa, Missouri, Kansas, Oklahoma, 
Arkansas, Texas, or states east of the Mississippi River, 
except for special purposes. 


Zone G: 


Zone H: 
Zone K: 
Zone L: 


Zone M: 


Zone N: 


Except in the case of coal for special 
purposes, such as for smithing and by-product 
coke making, West Virginia smokeless, which 
has heretofore enjoyed the widest area of 
distribution, may move all-rail no farther 
west than Columbus, O. Within the past few 
weeks, further modifications have barred it to 
the domestic consumer drawing his fuel from 
the docks at the head of the Lakes. _ IIlinois 
coals have been shut out of hard-won markets 
west of the Missouri River, and Iowa is closed 
to the Indiana mines. How great the re- 
strictions are can be clearly seen from a com- 
parison of the zoning map to the 1915 dis- 
tribution chart appearing on pages 320 and 321. 

What the Washington authorities hope to 
accomplish by this step may be stated in their 
own words: 

“The United States Fuel Administration and 
the United States Railroad Administration 
have devoted several months to the study of 
what can be done to remove the causes which 
have hampered the enlargement of coal pro- 
duction. It has been found that a factor which 
has largely diminished the number of cars 
available for loading at the mines and the 
number of locomotives available to haul coal 
Is that in a substantial sense the country has 
been engaged in ‘carrying coals to Newcastle.’ 
Cars and locomotives have been occupied for 
many unnecessary days in hauling coal 
hundreds of miles in order to deliver it at 
places more accessible to other coal fields, 
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when coal could be obtained with far less tax 
upon the transportation energies of the 
country. 

“The general effect of the zone system is to 
restrict Eastern coal to Eastern markets and 
fill the vacancy in the Central and Western 
states with near-by coal produced in those 
states. In addition to the saving in trans- 
portation, the system will provide for the 
possible retention of something like 5,000,000 
tons of coal for the Eastern states which hereto- 
fore has gone all-rail. This tonnage can be 
readily utilized in the East. As an indication 
of the saving to be effected by the system, it 
will eliminate the movement of more than 
2,000,000 tons of Pocahontas (smokeless) coal 
to Chicago and other Western points over a 
haul of about 660 miles. Chicago can obtain 
this tonnage, and under this system must ob- 
tain it, from southern Illinois mines with an 
average haul of 312 miles. Allowing for the 
difference in quality between the two coals, 
there will be thus saved 11,400,000 car miles, 
or very conservatively figured 285,000 car 
days. This will permit 14 additional round 
trips of 20 days each from West Virginia 
mines to zone destinations, permitting an 
additional production of at least 700,000 tons 
of Pocahontas coal. The bituminous coal, 
the movement of which is regulated by the 
zone system, is about 300,000,000 tons, or 60 
per cent. of the total production. Based on 
this production, there will be saved on the 
round trip to and from the mines almost 
160,000,000 car miles. This will permit the 
same cars to make almost 300,000 additional 
trips, equivalent to an increase of five per cent. 
in production.” 


WITHOUT COOPERATION ZONING MAY FAIL 


Theoretically, and as a war-time measure 
only, the zoning system has much to commend 
it, but it would be dangerous to regard it as a 
panacea for all the ills of the present coal 
situation. As a means of increasing produc- 
tion, its authors claim only 15,000,000 tons for 
it, while the output necessary to care for the 
fuel requirements of the country at the present 
time is estimated to be from 35,000,000 to 
85,000,000 tons greater. If this increase is to 
be attained, the consuming public—railroads, 
public utilities, manufacturing enterprises, 
large and small, down to the individual house- 
holder—must give the plan continuous co- 
operation. Failure to do this will make the 
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zoning plan a hindrance instead of a help; in- 
stead of making a greater production possible, 
it will operate to reduce the output of the 
mines. 

The very restrictions as to shipments, de- 
signed to conserve transportation facilities and 
to assure an adequate supply of coal to the 
munitions plants and other war industries of 
the East, have in them the elements of grave 
danger. The radical limitation of normal 
westbound movement throws back upon the 
Eastern producing states a tonnage burden 
which the Government says that they need, but 
which, fnevertheless, presents great difficulties 
of absorption. Conversely, the Western mines 
are called upon to increase output to a point 
that can be reached only if the buying public 
will take in coal every day. 

Zoning Eastern coal in the East means in- 
creasing the coal traffic in that part of the 
country where transportation conditions have 
been, are, and doubtless will be the most 
congested. As regards New England in par- 
ticular, it requires a service approaching per- 
fection. Taking the West Virginia field in its 
relation to New England, it means that cars 
must be at the mines, that there must bea 
steady flow of traffic to the Virginia piers, that 
vessels must be there to receive the coal, that 
the cargoes must move with regularity to the 
New England docks and that the New England 
receivers must be ready to unload it promptly 
and redistribute it with equal despatch to the 
interior via highly congested railroad routes. 
One break in the chain of distribution spells 
congestion and lost production. Under former 
methods of distribution, when«the lines be- 
tween the mines and tidewater were blocked, 
westbound loadings were increased until the 
tidewater congestion had been cleared up. 

Farther west the readjustments brought 
about by the zoning system have already re- 
sulted in losses in production. While there 
has been a heavy buying pressure upon the 
most acceptable substitutes for the Eastern 
coals zoned out, output in the less favored 
Western fields was reduced below the available 
car supply during April and May. Crossing 
the Mississippi River, certain states deprived 
of Illinois and Eastern coals, notably that por- 
tion of Iowa without the Illinois zone, have 
refused to take kindly to the product of nearer 
mines and these collieries, which must, if the 
zoning plan is to succeed, increase their output, 
have lost running time. 
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The situation to-day, in brief, is this: Dis- 
tribution methods worked out under the most 
keen competition have been discarded for a 
new formula. In its initial stages, this new 
formula has not effected all that has been 
claimed for it; in the East, because railroad 
congestion is so great that a full car supply can 
not be handled eastbound; in the West, be- 
cause the buying public has not been alive to 
the gravity of conditions. If wholly successful, 
the zoning system still leaves, as before stated, 
between 35,000,000 and 85,000,000 tons to be 
made up through other channels. How this is 
to be accomplished has not been made entirely 
clear to either the coal men or the public. The 
fact that the fuel consumption of certain non- 
essential industries has been arbitrarily cur- 
tailed by the United States Fuel Administra- 
tion suggests that, instead of putting the entire 
burden upon the mines and the railroads, the 
“shortage” will be reduced by reducing con- 
sumption. The recent orders demanding that 
preferred industries receive their full quota of 
fuel before others not so favored are supplied 
adds strong color to this idea. 

This brings up the most interesting question 
of all: will there be a coal shortage this year? 
Prophecy upon this point is too uncertain to 
admit of a categorical answer. The possibili- 
ties of an actual shortage are far from remote. 
The probabilities of a scarcity are very near. 
The curtailments referred to in the preceding 
paragraph indicate how near. If there is a 
coal shortage in the East, it will be because 
transportation, both rail and water, has failed 
to meet the necessities of the situation for the 
mines in that part of the country have a 
potential capacity in excess of even the re- 
quirements of a war-speeded industry. If 
there is a shortage in the West, the responsi- 
bility will rest upon the public in that section 
because, in the face of the fact that the Western 
mines must have practically continuous opera- 
tion in order to make good the deficiencies 
caused by the withdrawal of Eastern coals, 
it has made such operation impossible by 
refusing to place orders during the spring and 
summer. 

A steady flow of coal from the mines to con- 
sumer must be maintained. It is the only 
avenue of escape from a coal shortage in the 
most critical year in the history of the United 
States. Upon every citizen devolves the duty 
of doing everything in his power to keep that 
flow of coal continuous. 
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_A Ship Built in 27 Days 


HE fastest job of shipbuild- 
ing ever done was the con- 
struction of the steel steam- 
ship Tuckahoe, 5,500 tons, 
at Camden, N. J. Her keel 
was laid on April 8, 1918, she was 
launched on May sth, just 27 days, 3 
hours and 43 minutes after the laying 
of the keel, and ten days later, on 
May 15th, was delivered, complete 
in every detail, after a trial trip, to 
the United States Shipping Board. 
One week later she was starting on 
her first voyage with cargo. The 
best previous record for the launching 
of a steel,.ocean-going ship was 55 
days, made at Seattle earlier in the 
spring of this year; the average time, 
even under forced speed, is about 100 
days. 
The rapid construction of the 
Tuckahoe is a demonstration of the 
possibilities inherent in the method 
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THE WHITE HOUSE 
WASHINGTON 3 May, 1918 


To the Workmen and Executive Staff 
of the New York Shipbuilding Company, 
Camden, New Jersey: 
My dear Friends: 

I want to congratulate you on the 
extraordinary record you have made in your work 
on the steamship TUCKAHOE. I wish I could be 
present in person to express to ydu the feeling 
that I have that we are all comrades in a great 
enterprise and that you have played your part 
with extraordinary devotion and skill, eliciting 


not only my admiration but I am sure the admiration 


I congratulate you and’ bid you Godspeed. 


Cordially and gincerely yours, 
Vay} 





of all who will learn of what you have accomplished. 
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THE LAYING OF THE KEEL 


of shipbuilding that has come ‘to be 
known as the “fabricated”’ ship—that is, 
a ship built to a standard plan, with every 
part cut and fitted before being put 
into place, whether at rolling mills many 
miles away from the shipyard or in shops 
directly connected with the yards. It 
happens that the New York Shipbuilding 
Corporation, which built the Tuckahoe, 
has its own fabricating plant, although 
not of sufficient capacity to keep up a 
supply of standard parts for all the ships 
it has under construction at one time. 
At Hog Island, Port Newark, and most of 
the other new emergency shipyards, de- 
pendence is placed for standardized parts 
on steel mills situated elsewhere, but the 
principle is the same—that of preparing 
the finished parts in advance of assem- 
bling, so that when once the keel is laid 
there is no lost motion, no waiting for 
the arrival of a missing sternpost, as hap- 
pened to be the case with the ship on 
the ways next to the Tuckahoe, no delay 
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also fit another size. The big cargo 
carriers of the Great Lakes have been 
constructed in this fashion for years. 
By placing the boilers and engines in 
the extreme after part of the ship 
instead of amidships it makes no 
difference how long the midship sec- 
tion, with its flat, straight sides, may 
be; the propeller shaft is the same 
length for all sizes. As the photo- 
graph of the completed Tuckahoe 
shows, she is built like the lake car- 
riers in this respect, also. Under this 
system of complete standardization, 
every shipyard can carry “on hand” 
a full line of standard parts for re- 
pairs; an important consideration 
just now, when every day’s delay 
in port means soldiers’ lives. 
The record made in the building 
of the Tuckaboe, therefore, is not an 
accident that may never be repeated, 
but a promise of what may be ex- 
pected as‘a general rule when the 
complete coérdination of steel mills, 
engine and boiler factories, railroads 
and shipyards, toward which the 
while plates are being recut, bent, and drilled. Emergency Fleet Corporation is driving all of 
The old type of ship was built toplans, ___ , 
* f it ef) 





THE SIXTH DAY 





but these plans gave only a rough idea of 
what the ship would be when finished. 
The Lusitania and Mauretania were built 
to identical plans, but when completed 
differed in length, in beam, and in other 
particulars; so did the Olympic and the 
Titanic, sister ships. Beams and plates 
used to be “tried on,” bent, cut, and 
fitted as a custom tailor tries on a suit 
of clothes; under the “fabricating” method 
they are finished to standard dimensions 
and must fit when assembled. “Assem- 
bled”’ ships would be a better term than 
“fabricated,” in fact. Not only can the 
parts for a particular size and type of 
ship thus be made wholesale ready to 
put together, but by what the shipyard 
men call “internal standardization” the 
same beams, girders, ribs, and plates that 
are used for the midship section of a 300- 
foot ship can also be worked up, by using 
more of them, into a 400-foot or even a 
500-foot craft, while the same stem and 
stern posts will do for a ship of any of 
these aeths, so that the curved plates 
for the bow and stern of one size will THE FIFTEENTH DAY 
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its energies, is in full swing. There 
was no special burst of speed in the 
assembling of the Tuckahoe, nor any 
particular concentration of labor. 
The largest number of men _ that 
worked on the ship at any one time 
was 704, or seven per cent. of the 
total number working in the Camden 
yards; the average was 500 men. 
There are riveting gangs at Camden 
with records of 2,276 rivets per day; 
the largest drive on the Tuckahoe 
was 1,300 rivets in oneday. Soor- 
derly was the progress of the work 
that not a single workman was in- 
jured during her construction. Yet 
on the fifth of May, when she slid 
into the Delaware River, she was 
much more nearly a finished ship 
than is often the case when a vessel 
is launched. Boilers and engines 
were completely installed, stack, 
masts, and loading booms in place, 
gun mounts forward and aft com- 
pleted, and rigging complete, even 
to anchors and anchor chains. The 
work of the ten days after she was 


floated, before delivery, was mainly that of 
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ON THE WAYS PREVIOUS TO LAUNCHING 


carpenters on interior woodwork and painting 


the upper works; the hull was completely 
painted at the time of launching. All 
this was in spite of the handicap of 
being crowded in between two other 
ships in such a position that only a 
single overhead crane could be used 
for handling every bit of material. 
“We built the Tuckahoe in record 
time partly to demonstrate what can 
be done under a proper system of fabri- 
cation and assembling, and partly to 
prove that the Pacific Coast has nothing 
on the Atlantic yards when it comes 
to speed in shipbuilding,” said President 
M. A. Neeland of the New York Ship- 
building Corporation when a represen- 
tative of Wor Lp’s Work asked him 
whether he could do it again. “We 
could repeat the performance, but until 
we have enlarged our fabricating ca- 
pacity I do not think we shall try to do 
so. What really spurred us to this 
demonstration was the suggestion that 
the Atlantic yards were lagging behind 
those of the Pacific Coast. After the 
launching of a ship in Seattle in 55 days 
from the laying of the keel, a world’s 
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record at that time, Chairman Hurley of 
the Shipping Board wanted to send a com- 
mittee of Atlantic Coast shipbuilders to the 
Pacific Coast to see why they were build- 
ing ships so much faster out there. He 
asked me to appoint a member of the 
committee representing our company. I 
discussed the matter with our. staff and we 
decided that we would make a record here, 
and so make it unnecessary for Mr. Hurley 


to send a committee to the west coast. | 
have heard nothing about the proposed com- 
mittee since.” 

The Tuckahoe, the result of this proposal, 
is 332 feet 6 inches long, 49 feet 3 inches beam, 
29 feet 6 inches depth and has a deadweight 
tonnage of 5,548. She is a single-screw steel 
collier, with triple expansion engines and two 
single-end boilers, and is capable of a speed 
of 103 knots per hour. 














MR. M. A. NEELAND, PRESIDENT OF THE NEW 
YORK SHIP BUILDING CORPORATION 

















THE TUCKAHOE COMPLETED, PHOTOGRAPHED ON THE DAY OF HER ACCEPTANCE BY THE SHIP- 
PING BOARD, MAY 15, 1918 





The photographs used last month in ‘“‘ Man and His Machines” were furnished by the Red Cross Institute for Crippled and Disabled 


Men. Through an oversight, credit was not given the Institute for these pictures. 
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